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BETWEEN JSSUES 


MILLIONS OF newspaper readers in this country and abroad 
recently saw the Associated Press photo reproduced on this 
page, showing an East German soldier jumping over a barbed 
wire barricade—which he was supposedly guarding—to seek 
sanctuary in West Berlin. The photo needs no commentary. 


Yet upon seeing it, we could not help 
thinking of a massive document re- 
leased a few weeks ago in Moscow— 
the draft program of the Soviet Com- 
munist party. Part One of that 50,000- 
word statement of Communist achieve- 
ments, policies and aims is captioned 
in large bold letters: “The transition 
from capitalism to Communism is the 
road of human progress.” In the same 
section of the document there appears 
the sentence: “The formation and de- 
velopment of the world Socialist sys- 
tem ... proceeds on the basis of sover- 
eignty and free will .. .” 

Since 1945, close to three million 
Germans have exercised their “free 
will” to walk the road backward—as 
the Kremlin sees it—from Communism 


to freedom in West Berlin. Now the jailgate has been closed. 
But we may well wonder how many other millions would 
have chosen the same road from Eastern Europe, as well 


as from East Berlin, if they were really free. 


huge empire, has suffered a severe propaganda blow as 

a result of having to seal off East Berlin. But we should 

not forget that the June 17, 1953, East German uprising 

dealt it a heavier propaganda defeat. Nonetheless, the 

Soviet Union absorbed that defeat as it did the more devas. 
tating impact of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion. It will also, we may be sure, sur. 
vive the adverse effects of its latest 
move in East Berlin. If the Russians 
have sustained a propaganda setback, 
they have also won an important politi. 
cal victory. 

Writing in THE NEw LEADER a few 
days after the June 1953 East German 
revolt, Berlin’s late Mayor Ernst Reu- 
ter said: “The very fact that this great 
uprising could and did take place 
proves to the world that the totali- 
tarian machine is not infallible or om: 
nipotent, that it has its weaknesses, 
and that if the free world had only 
the political imagination to match the 
human courage which the enslaved 
world is ready to show, then the days 

of the Iron Curtain in Central Europe would be numbered.” 

Unhappily, the West has still to find the “political 
imagination” the times demand. Until it does, we _ shall 
continue to trade propaganda victories for political defeats. 


Most observers agree that Moscow, the defender of self- 


determination everywhere in the world except in its own 
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Britain & the Common Market—-2 Views 





1. Historic Turning Point 


LonpDON 
IsTORY is littered with turning 
points which in the end led 
nowhere. Britain’s decision to apply 
for membership in the European 
Common Market is unlikely to be 
one of them. Whether its negotiations 
with the Inner Six succeed or fail, 
the Government’s decision is bound 
to lead to revolutionary changes in 
Britain’s relations with Europe and 
the world. 

That said, however, the most im- 
portant feature of London’s new 
move is that it is only a decision to 
begin negotiations, not to join the 
Common Market unconditionally. 
Britain, it is true, has at last plucked 
up the courage to knock on Europe’s 
door. But the knock is still so half- 
hearted that it is by no means im- 
possible that Europe will refuse to 
let her in. 

For Harold Macmillan’s govern- 
ment is playing one of the most dif- 
ficult games in politics. It is trying 
to balance itself between the hesita- 
tions of its own supporters on the 
one hand, and the aspirations of the 
Europeans on the other. The Com- 
mon Market is, of course, an eco- 
nomic institution. But its goals, in 
the minds of the men who set it up, 
are political. It was deliberately 
created to form the economic basis 
for an eventual political union of 
Europe. Just as the Prussian zollver- 
ein in the early 19th century paved 
the way for the unification of Ger- 
many, so the Common Market is 
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By David Marquand 


intended to pave the way for the 
unification of Europe. 

True, this goal is very distant, 
and at least one member of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC) 
shows no sign of wishing to reach 
it. Whatever President Charles de 
Gaulle means by the Europe des 
Patries—and he is well-skilled in 
Delphic ambiguity—he certainly does 
not mean anything approaching a 
United States of Europe. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of the eddies and cross- 
currents on the surface of European 
politics, it is clear that the main 
stream is flowing towards unity. And 
it is equally clear that the British 
government, for reasons of its own, 
is still extremely reluctant to be seen 
swimming with that stream. 

In its public statements, at least, 
the Government’s case for joining the 
EEC has been presented in the most 
cautious terms. Whatever else he may 
be, Prime Minister Macmillan is 
certainly the master of the soft sell. 
Far from calling attention to the 
historic significance of the step, the 
Government has carefully minimized 
its importance. 

In the Parliamentary debates at 
the beginning of this month, Govern- 
ment spokesmen continually empha- 
sized that the Common Market is 
a purely economic grouping, con- 
cerned, in the Prime Minister’s 
words, “with trade and some of 
the social aspects of human life 
which are most connected with trade 
and production.” British membership 
in the EEC, the Government assured 
its supporters, is not in the least in- 
compatible with loyalty to the Com- 


monwealth; on the contrary, it is 
the best way to strengthen the Com- 
monwealth, 

These assurances were greeted with 
cheers which, to the European-mind- 
ed listener, must have sounded too 
heartfelt for comfort. The truth is 
that British membership in the Com- 
mon Market is bound to strengthen 
the disintegrative forces already at 
work in the Commonwealth, In addi- 
tion, it will limit Britain’s freedom 
of action, chiefly in economic af- 
fairs, but also in foreign policy. If 
the Government tries to pretend 
otherwise, it will either create doubts 
on the Continent about its real in- 
tentions, or it will face a first-class 
row at home when negotiations with 
the Inner Six are completed. 

Why, then, are the Conservatives 
so cautious? Part of the answer is 
the doubts of the party’s own sup- 
porters, British industry, particularly 
the efficient parts of it, is on the 
whole in favor of going in to Europe. 
Yet, although the Tory pocketbook 
responds to the call of an expanding 
market of 200 million people, the 
Tory heart beats to an older and 
more sentimental rhythm. 

The Conservative party is, after 
all, the imperialist party: the party 
of Disraeli, Joseph Chamberlain and 
Winston Churchill. To most Ameri- 
cans and some Englishmen, the im- 
perial idea was never particularly 
edifying and is, in any case, mani- 
festly out of date. But to British 
Conservatives, at least in their more 
euphoric moments, it is still a noble 
dream. The Tories have shown an 
astonishing ability to adapt them- 








selves to change—in the long run, 
the pocketbook always wins—but 
they dislike doing so. When their 
feet are marching most firmly for- 
ward, their eyes are apt to be fixed 
longingly over their shoulders. 

On this issue, moreover, the Gov- 
ernment is in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of being in advance not only 
of its own supporters but also of 
the Opposition. The Labor party’s 
attitude is, in fact, the biggest ques- 
tion mark of all. So far, it has re- 
fused to make up its mind. Labor’s 
official position, as stated in the 
House of Commons by Hugh Gait- 
skell, is that Britain might gain by 
going into the EEC—provided the 
EEC is willing to change itself al- 
most out of recognition. What its 
position will be when the negotia- 
tions are completed, no one can say. 

One theory is that Gaitskell secret- 
ly wants to join the Common Mar- 
ket, and is trying to keep his party 
together until an irrevocable de- 
cision has been taken, hoping to pick 
up dissident Conservative votes in 
the country as a by-product of his 
non-commitment, A more plausible 
theory is that Gaitskell and most of 
his party are genuinely undecided; 
that the extreme Labor left which op- 
poses membership as detrimental to 
socialism is balanced by a sizeable 
sprinkling of moderates who favor it; 
and that in any case, the Labor party 
sees no reason to help the Govern- 
ment out of its difficulties until it 
has a better idea of the results of 
the negotiations. 


HIS ATTITUDE is also a fair re- 
Fiaiies of British public opinion. 
If the vote were confined to the 
under-35s, the European cause would 
triumph overwhelmingly. Young peo- 
ple have no need to adjust them- 
selves to the postwar revolution in 
Britain’s status: They never knew 
any other. But here, as in other coun- 
tries, the dominant generation is be- 
tween 35 and 50, the generation 
which came to maturity as the Con- 
tinent was being swept by barbarism, 
and which has good cause to remem- 


ber the loyalty and self-sacrifice of 
the Commonwealth. 

If the polls are to be trusted, about 
40 per cent of the electorate supports 
membership in the Common Market, 
about 40 per cent is undecided and 
only 20 per cent is definitely opposed. 
But this division merely means that 
anything may happen. A sustained 
Government campaign might win 
over a sizeable proportion of the 
don’t-knows. If London gets reason- 
able terms from the EEC for British 
farmers (which should be fairly 
easy) and for temperate food pro- 
ducers in the White Dominions 
(which may be very difficult), it will 
probably carry public opinion with 
it. But if it fails to secure terms good 
enough to satisfy the Opposition, and 
the issue is fought on party lines, the 
outcome is much more doubtful. 

This, in turn, means that it is 
impossible to predict the exact con- 


sequences of British membership 


since it is impossible to predict the 


exact terms on which Britain will 
join. The one certainty is that if 
Britain does go into Europe, it will, 
so to speak, stir up the political mix- 
ture—on the Continent and in this 
country—before it sets irrevocably 
in its present shape. The present drift 
of European politics is towards a 
gradually disintegrating British Com- 
monwealth, an increasingly powerfui 
Common Market, dominated by the 
French and German right, and a 





Britain which shows distressing signs 
of sinking into a Ruritanian back. 
water—charming, irresponsible and 






stagnant. 

The first of these trends will con. 
tinue whatever Britain does. The 
Commonwealth is disintegrating for 
the very good reason that most of 
its members want it to disintegrate. 
The new members want to develop 
their economies in peace; the old 
ones want to play their own parts on 
the world stage. If Britain stayed 
out of the Common Market for the 
sake of the Commonwealth, the Com. 
monwealth would thank it politely, 
and go on as before. 

The second and third of these 
trends might, however, be altered if 
Britain finally takes the plunge. 
Might, not will. Belgium has found 
that membership in the EEC is no 
automatic guarantee of economic 
growth; France has shown that it 
is quite compatible with insular poli- 
tics. The Common Market is a chal- 
lenge, not a magic formula for 
making sure that the challenge will 
be met. 

If British industry responds to the 
opportunities of a mass market by 













increasing its investment and im- 
proving its efficiency, the result might 
be a sustained period of economic 
growth sufficient to break the vicious 
cycle of boom followed by balance- 
of-payments crisis, which has dogged 
the British economy for the last 
decade, But if British industry re- 
sponds in the wrong way, the result 
might be unemployment and _ reces- 
sion. 

Similarly, if this country’s poli- 
ticians are prepared to lead the move- 
ment for European unity they might 
create a more constructive alterna- 
tive to the Bonn-Paris axis which has 
been so unreceptive to President 
Kennedy’s new defense policy and 
his calls for increased aid to the 
undeveloped world. But if Britain 
goes in to Europe unprepared for 
further moves toward unity, the re- 
sult would be new distrust for 
“perfidious Albion,” new bitterness, 
and perhaps new disunity. 
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By Denis Healey 


2. A Double Surrender 


LonDoNn 
OTH THE House of Commons and 
IK the House of Lords had the most 
fascinating debate in many years 
when they ended their summer ses- 
sion with two days’ discussion of the 
British government’s decision to seek 
membership in the Common Market. 
The debate was interesting not only 
because of its historic importance, 
but also because it cut both across 
party lines and across the internal 
divisions within each party. Member- 
ship in the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC) is actively opposed 
by Labor’s extreme left and the Tory 
extreme Right—an alliance less odd 
than is sometimes supposed—as well 
as by some conservative members of 
the radical Bow Group and by some 
right-wing revisionists in the Labor 
party, 

Those circles which favored Brit- 
ain’s decision to apply for member- 
ship in the EEC saw it as a total 
vindication of the “tough line” al- 
ways advocated by Jean Monnet and 
recently supported with great energy 
by George Ball, President Kennedy’s 
Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. But in fact the de- 
cision represents a double surrender 
by the Government. 

In the past, Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan himself and all the other 
British ministers involved, ruled 
out British membership in the Com- 
mon Market with embarrassing elo- 
quence. Even during the last few 
months, when it was clear it was 
prepared to envisage signing the 
Rome Treaty under certain condi- 
tions, the Government has insisted 
that it would not begin formal 
negotiations to this end until ex- 
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ploratory discussions had revealed a 
fair certainty that such talks would 
be successful. Yet the most that 
Macmillan could tell the House in 
justifying his decision to join the 
EEC was: “I am not optimistic, but 
I am _ hopeful.” 

Common Market enthusiasts might 
be forgiven if they assumed that this 
double surrender will soon be 
crowned by a third surrender— 
namely, this country’s actual entry 
into the EEC on terms far less 
favorable to it than Britain is now 
demanding. For the Macmillan gov- 
ernment has put itself in a position 
where the breakdown of the negotia- 
tions would be a crushing blow to its 
prestige; yet it will be negotiating 
from a position of grave economic 
weakness. Indeed a leading member 
of the Brussels Commission has re- 
cently stated that since Britain is 
likely to be an economic liability to 
the Common Market for some time, 
it must not expect others to pay a 
price for her entry. 

But it would be a fatal mistake 
to assume from this that Britain will 
accept any terms the Common Market 
may offer. The British government 
must get Parliament’s approval for 
any agreement which is ultimately 
reached. And the recent debates have 
shown that many members of Par- 
liament will not accept an uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

Although the Government asked 
for no more than approval of its 
decision to open negotiations and 
defined its conditions for signing the 
Rome Treaty in the most rigid terms, 
most of the backbenchers on both 
sides of the House spoke against 
joining the EEC, and when the vote 


was taken the Opposition was joined 
in its abstention by at least 25 Con- 
servatives, including ex-Ministers 
with considerable authority in their 
party. Moreover, in order to achieve 
even this equivocal consent to its 
decision, the Government had to state 
its readiness to join the Common 
Market in so lukewarm a manner as 
to minimize its support on the 
Continent. 

There is, in fact, grave danger 
that the arguments Britain has used 
to obtain permission to negotiate will 
turn out to have made negotiation 
futile. Those in the United States and 
elsewhere who have helped to push 
the British government into nego- 
tiating at such an inauspicious mo- 
ment now have a heavy responsibility 
to do their utmost to insure that the 
negotiations do not break down in 
acrimony and leave everything very 
much worse than it was before. 


HE GOVERNMENT'S case for try- 
; to join the Common Market 
was stated with the greatest clarity 
by the Foreign Secretary, Lord 
Home. The British economy, he said, 
would never revive unless it was 
subjected to greater foreign competi- 
tion: The necessary lowering of 
tariffs would be best achieved by 
joining the Common Market, since 
this would give British industry new 
opportunities abroad as well as new 
competition at home. 

According to Lord Home, the 
Commonwealth provided no alterna- 
tive because all the Commonwealth 
countries were determined to build 
up their own industries behind tariff 
walls, and the Afro-Asian members 
would provide an expanding market 


















for British goods only if Britain 
could finance their purchase. Britain 
could not wait any longer before 
trying to join the Common Market, 
he concluded, since the second phase 
of integration starts next year and 
critical decisions would otherwise be 
taken without this country’s partici- 
pation. 

Government spokesmen state, how- 
ever, that they would not make any 
agreement which did not meet the 
Commonwealth’s economic interests 
at least in preserving a European 
market for its tropical and temperate 
foodstuffs. They also repeated the 
pledge recently given to the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association (EFTA) 
that Britain would not finally enter 
the Common Market until the other 
members of EFTA had reached satis- 
factory economic agreements for 
themselves. 

If these promises are to be taken 
seriously, they mean that the forth- 
coming negotiations will concern not 
simply Britain’s membership in the 
EEC, but the expansion of the Com- 
mon Market to 
Britain, Norway and Denmark as full 
members, with the other EFTA 
countries as associate members. The 
tropical Commonwealth 
would be tied in on the same basis 
as the ex-French African territories 
and the other Commonwealth coun- 
tries would have some connection, 
at least in the agricultural field. Such 
a_ settlement, whatever its 
shape, would involve a fundamental 
change in the political and economic 
balance of the Common Market as a 
whole, and would undoubtedly be op- 
posed by vested interests among the 
Inner Six. 

It is not surprising that even the 
most enthusiastic supporters of this 
nation’s entry into the EEC believe 
the negotiations will take at least 12 
months, while the 
ratification of any agreement reached 
would further delay Britain’s actual 
entry until the beginning of 1963. 
This assumes, however, that there is 
a genuine will for agreement in all 
the Inner Six governments and in 


include at least 


countries 


Parliamentary 





formal . 





the Commission itself—which, ac- 
cording to the Rome Treaty, should 
play a major part in the negotiations. 
There can be no doubt about the 
will for agreement among, for ex- 
ample, 
Dutch diplomats, But serious ob- 
stacles have always been expected 
from the federalists in the Commis- 
sion and in the German government, 
and from their main opponent, 
Charles de Gaulle. Everything said 
by Ministers in the British debate 
was calculated to 
than diminish the opposition in these 
two camps, 

Prime Minister Macmillan made 
much of the fact that he agreed with 
de Gaulle in opposing any further 
development of supra-nationalism in 
the Common Market. But, as has 
often been noted, the French Presi- 
dent wants Europe a l'anglais, mais 
sans les Anglais. A month ago in 
Metz he said again that this country 


German businessmen and 


increase rather 


would be welcome to join the Com- 
mon Market only unconditionally. 


RITAIN has hoped that the other 

five governments might together 
overrule de Gaulle. But the con- 
temptuous way in which Macmillan 
dismissed federation as a means of 
uniting Europe, his continuous in- 
sistence that Britain would be able to 
veto any further political develop- 
ment under the Rome Treaty, and 
Lord Gladwyn’s maladroit reminder 
that the British government might be 
able to evade even the existing obli- 
gations of the Rome Treaty as it 
had evaded the commitment under 
Western European Union to keep 
four divisions in Germany—these 
and other statements in the debate 
are likely to cost Britain much 
potential support in 
negotiations. 

With his economic bargaining po- 
sition so weak, Macmillan has been 
hoping that pressure from Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev will pro- 


the coming 


mote an agreement. Yet the Berlin 
crisis has already revived the old 
division between the British and 
Americans on one side and the Ger- 





mans and the French on the other, 
In desperation, the Economist, who 
reckless enthusiasm for Britain’s ep. 
try into the EEC has not bee 
an insignificant factor in the presen} 
situation, has advised Macmillan to 
give in to Chancellor Konrad Ade. 
nauer and to de Gaulle on other in. 
ternational 
mon Market is under negotiation, 
Quite apart from the global disasters 
which would follow if this advice 
were taken, such behavior would give 
Adenauer and de Gaulle every in. 
centive to drag out the negotiations, 

The outlook is somber unless one 
condition is fulfilled. It might still 
be possible to make the negotiations 
a source of unity and not division in 
the West if they are seen not simply 
as a problem of Britain’s relations 
with Continental Europe, but as an 
opportunity for integrating the West 
as a whole into a viable international 











issues while the Com. 














economy which can compete effective: 
ly with the whole of the Communist 
world. 

The rest of Western Europe and 
much of Afro-Asia are already direct. 
ly involved in the Common Market 
through EFTA and the Common 
wealth. The future of the sterling 
area as a whole is also at stake. The 
big absentee is the U.S., which has 
particularly in_ recent 
months, seemed to treat this issue 
as a playground for the hobby-horses 
of the individual American officials. 

Senator J. William Fulbright (D- 
Ark.), so often nowadays the spokes- 
man for the traditional imaginative 
liberalism of his country, has already 
suggested that if Britain joins the 
Common Market, America might fol- 
low. It is difficult to believe that the 
forthcoming negotiations will succeed 
unless Washington abandons its cur- 
rent role as cheerleader for the Com- 
mon Market and joins in the game 
itself, accepting the same obligation 
to protect the interests of Latin 
America as Britain has accepted for 
the Commonwealth, and showing the 
same readiness to abolish its own 
trade barriers that it has so often 
urged on others. 





too often, 
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West BERLIN 

F SoviET PREMIER Nikita Khrush- 

[ chev wants to make good his 
claim that he can win the com- 
petition for the future of the world, 
he has to prove it in Europe: He 
has to cure the chronic instability 
of his own East European empire, 
and upset the stability and pros- 
perity of Western Europe. But no- 
where is the contrast between the 
two sides as striking and impres- 
sive as in the heart of Europe, and 
in Germany, where two states in- 
habited by people of one nation 
border each other—the flourishing 
Federal Republic and the dismal 
German colony of the Soviet Union. 
It is here, then, that the Soviets 
must try to force a change, and 
Berlin is the obvious place to begin. 
It was in Berlin, under four- 
power occupation, that the first 
Germans got a chance to choose 
between East and West after the 
war and chose the West. It was the 
isolated position of the Western 
garrisons here, surrounded by So- 
viet-occupied territory, that inspired 
Stalin to his 1948 attempt to wreck 
the Marshall Plan for West Euro- 
pean reconstruction by using the 
hunger blockade of Berlin’s popula- 
tion to force the West to abandon 
creation of the Federal Republic; 
and it was the failure of that at- 
tempt—the defeat of the blockade 
by the Western airlift—that marked 
the end of Stalin’s advance in 
Europe and the emergence of the 
contrast between its two halves. 
It is the decision of the people 
of West Berlin to link their fate 
to that of the Federal Republic that 
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demonstrates what all East Germans 
would do if they could, and thus 
proves the artificiality of the Soviet- 
imposed partition. It is here, where 
the Communist and Western re- 
gimes confront each other in a 
single city that the inability of the 
Communist regime to stand the 
comparison of “competitive co- 
existence” is most apparent. 

To end all that and reverse the 
situation in Germany and Europe, 
Premier Khrushchev has a maxi- 
mum and a minimum aim. The 
maximum aim, proclaimed by him 
in November 1958, is to remove 
the Western powers from West Ber- 
lin, so as to have the “Free City” 
at his mercy; but he has realized 
in the meantime that this cannot 
be achieved at a single stroke. 
Hence he is now concentrating on 
his minimum aim: to force the 
Western powers to recognize the 
East German state as permanent, 
and to make their own and the 
Berliners’ future rights dependent 
on new agreements to be negotiated 
with that regime. 

If the West can be forced into 
legal recognition of East Germany, 
the stability of Walter Ulbricht’s 
regime will be greatly increased by 
the final discouragement of popular 
hopes for a change. At the same 
time, the West will lose all means 
of political counter-pressure against 
the pressure that regime can apply 
on surrounded Berlin, and _ will 
largely have to accept its conditions 
for retaining rights of access. 

Once the Western powers have 
abandoned their title to be in Ber- 
lin by right of occupation and 
have agreed to stay by consent of 
the East German government, the 
latter will insist on terms which 
will make the city increasingly de- 
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pendent on the East German econ- 
omy—until its free self-government 
and the presence of the Western 
powers there become untenable, and 
the maximum aim of the Soviets is 
also achieved with a few years or 
months delay. If that happens, the 
West will have suffered a spectacu- 
lar political and moral defeat at a 
crucial point, and the Soviets will 
have resumed the offensive in 
Europe—finally upsetting the bal- 
ance of world power. 

Today, these consequences are 
as obvious to President Kennedy 
as they are to Premier Khrushchev. 
Hence he is ready to negotiate on 
Russian security needs and on the 
removal of local “irritants” in 
Berlin, but only from the basis of 
established allied rights in the city 
and of the firm Allied commitment 
to maintain Berlin’s freedom. 

If Western determination can 
convince Premier Khrushchev of 
the need to negotiate on that basis, 
he may be able to fulfill his own 
commitment to conclude a “peace 
treaty” with his East German satel- 
lite and to gain some Western con- 
cessions on other matters; but he 
will not gain a Western signature 
under the treaty, nor a change in 
the legal basis of the allied position 
in Berlin, and will thus not achieve 
his basic objective of upsetting the 
trend of development in Europe 
which is unfavorable to him. 

If, on the other hand, the Soviets 
insist on achieving a basic change 
in Berlin and Germany, negotia- 
tion is bound to fail, and a test 
of military strength may be en- 
gaged. Because the stakes in such 
a test would involve the total 
balance of world power, it might 
prove impossible to limit the means 
used once it began in earnest. 
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French President considers Bizerte as rehearsal for Berlin crisis 


in which he expects to play role of ‘deus ex machina’ 


Paris 
ENERAL CHARLES DE GAULLE en- 
G joys nothing more than a good 
solid international crisis. He thrives 
on showdowns and head-on clashes. 
He is at his best in situations that 
look desperate, not to say hopeless. 
That’s why he was almost buoyant 
when he suddenly had to face two 
major emergencies in succession: 
Bizerte and Berlin. To a colleague 
who told him at the height of the 
Bizerte crisis that things didn’t look 
well at all, he answered in a com- 
passionate voice: “What’s the matter, 
Guichard? Is a member of your 
family sick?” 

The General considered Bizerte as 
an interesting rehearsal for Berlin. 
In both cases, somebody wanted to 
throw him out of a place he had 
no intention of leaving. In both 
cases, he is determined not to let 
himself be pushed around. Indeed, 
he was struck by the similar behavior 
of Tunisian President Habib Bour- 
guiba and Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev: The Soviet leader was 
staging an artificial row over Berlin 
in order to cover up his difficulties 
with the East Germans. Bourguiba, 
according to de Gaulle, also seemed 
to be agitating himself for reasons 
that had nothing to do with Bizerte. 

In reality, the Tunisian head of 
state wanted to stake a claim to 
some of the Sahara oil resources. He 
couldn’t very well do that without 
hurting the interests of his Algerian 
“brothers.” By lashing out at Bizerte 
at the same time, he managed to pose 
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as a champion of the great Arab 
cause. He thought that de Gaulle 
would give him at least some satis- 
faction, in keeping with the rest of 
French policy in Africa. It was un- 
thinkable to Bourguiba, who had 
been received in Paris like a king 
only last February, that the General 
would let him down like a quantité 
negligeable. 

But de Gaulle didn’t see it that 
way at all. He found it impertinent 
of Bourguiba—‘“that vain and ex- 
citable little man”—to suspect even 
for a moment the purity of his anti- 
colonialism, The French government 
had admitted long ago that Bizerte 
was Tunisian territory. The evacua- 
tion of the base had always been re- 
garded as a simple matter of timing. 
Bourguiba himself had agreed to 
wait until the end of the Algerian 
war, 

True, he had the right to change 
his mind. De Gaulle himself had 
asked the United States to remove 
some of its air force installations 
from France. But the French Presi- 
dent had observed the proper time- 
table and acted in a manner that 
didn’t affect the basic friendship 
between the two countries. Why did 
Bourguiba have to jump on him by 
surprise at the worst possible mo- 
ment and in the worst possible 
manner? 

The General felt personally of- 
fended. Perhaps he should have kept 
a cool head and calculated whether 
the loss of Bourguiba’s friendship 
might not cost him more than the 
loss of Bizerte. France still has $400 
million invested in Tunisia, But con- 
trary to what many people think, 












De GAULLE IN THE WINGS] 








de Gaulle is no walking IBM ma. 
chine. He has normal human reac. 





tions and can get just as mad as the 
next fellow. After ordering the bloody 
sortie of his paratroopers which cost 
700 Tunisian casualties, he reported. 






ly said to an aide: “Bourguiba be- 
haved like a clown. He had to be hit 
over the knuckles.” 

Moreover, the General saw _ the 
Tunisian move in the larger context 
of the Berlin crisis. He reasoned that 
if Bourguiba could successfully hold 









him up at Bizerte, a dangerous 
precedent would be created. The 
latest events in East Berlin have only 
strengthened him in that conviction. 
According to his entourage, he is 
more determined than ever to keep 
control of Bizerte until the Berlin 
crisis is settled. 

De Gaulle has no illusions about 
the Tunisian base’s military value in 
case of nuclear war. But if conven- 
tional weapons are used, he believes, 
Bizerte’s modern submarine-detecting 
station may still have its usefulness 
(few Allied officers agree). There- 
fore, the West cannot afford the risk 
of letting the installations fall into 
unfriendly hands, The General has 
been able to put this point across 
not only to Britain and the U.S. but 
to nine African states of the French 
community, and he has no reason 
to fear that France will be con- 
demned by a two-thirds majority of 
the United General As 
sembly, 

In fact, at last week’s special ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, 23 
members of the 46-nation Asian- 
African bloc sponsored a moderate 


Nations 


draft resolution which excluded a 
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condemnation of France. Instead, 
the proposal called both for immedi- 
ate bi-lateral negotiations and for 
France’s compliance with a_previ- 
ous Security Council demand for 
withdrawal of its troops from Bi- 
zerte to the positions held before 
the outbreak of fighting in the city 
on July 19. 


S$ HIS COLLEAGUES stress again 
and again, de Gaulle’s attitude 
has nothing to do with colonialism. 
The General, they say, understands 
better than many others that France 
cannot honestly clamor for the free- 
dom and independence of West Ber- 
lin as long as it occupies foreign 
places against the will of their in- 
habitants. He is and has always been 
ready to negotiate a time table for 
the evacuation of Bizerte, and start 
with it right after the war danger 
in Germany has disappeared. Seen 
from Paris, a more patient Bour- 
guiba could have obtained every- 
thing he wanted without making all 
that fuss and damaging the tender 
seeds of French-Tunisian friendship. 
Why then, some may wonder, does 
France now need such a long “cool- 
ing-off period” before sitting down 
for talks with Tunisia? The reason 
is‘ that de Gaulle feels he has to 
gain time on the domestic scene. His 
Right-wing enemies in the Army and 
the Organisation Armée _ Secréte 
allegedly planned a new putsch for 
the week of August 15, when practi- 
cally all Frenchmen were on their 
vacation, They dreamed of seizing 
power without a shot by occupying 
a number of key buildings in a half- 
empty Paris. All they needed was 
a good pretext for their revolt, and 
de Gaulle’s “abandonment of Bizerte” 
would have been just what they were 
looking for. 

The General chose not to furnish 
them that pretext. Before making any 
major new move, he wanted to get 
safely through the month of August. 
By September the bulk of France’s 
population would be back at work 
and would help him nip any new 
uprising in the bud. 
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Meanwhile, de Gaulle’s short-term 
aims have not varied. Once the 
Bizerte question is out of the way, 
he is going to make fresh efforts to 
settle the Algerian war. Insiders af- 
firm that his current attempt to form 
a Third Force regime in Algeria is 
a simple diversion, a time-saving de- 
vice that permits new contacts with 
the National Liberation Front (FLN) 
behind the scenes, For he knows very 
well that no Arab of consequence will 
ever join a French-sponsored govern- 
ment in Algeria against the will of 
the rebels, 

Already chief French negotiator 
Louis Joxe has been allowed to in- 
dicate that France would be pre- 
pared to renounce its sovereignty 





over the Sahara if the rebels agreed 
to a French-Algerian co-development 
of the desert’s oil wells. It is hoped 
in Paris that this proposal will form 
the point of departure for new peace 
talks in September and finally put 
an end to the seven-year war. 
Clearly, de Gaulle wants to have 
his hands free for the Berlin crisis 
as soon as possible. He believes that 
he will have to play an important, 
if not decisive, role in this drama. 
True to his well-known attitude to- 
ward the UN, he wants to keep the 
world organization out of the pic- 
ture as long as possible and steal the 


show from Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold. He sees himself in 
the part of a deus ex machina who, at 
the last minute, will emerge as the 
savior of East-West peace. This, he 
hopes, will enhance France’s status 
as a great world power and im- 
mensely add to its prestige. 

De Gaulle believes that he has 
special qualifications for this role. 
He recently conferred at length with 
Soviet Ambassador Sergei Vino- 
gradov, one of his steadfast ad- 
mirers. Many Paris observers be- 
lieve that Premier Khrushchev’s sur- 
prisingly moderate stand on Bizerte 
was a result of these talks, Also, on 
the day when East Berlin was cut 
off, French Finance Minister Wilfred 
Baumgartner left for Moscow to 
open the French Exhibition, the big- 
gest and most elaborate display of 
the Western way of life ever staged 
in the Soviet Union. 

When the chips are down in Ber- 
lin, Khrushchev is expected to count 
very much on de Gaulle to come up 
with a face-saving formula. A few 
days ago, the well-known commenta- 
tor Maurice Ferro hinted over the 
French state radio in which direction 
a compromise may finally be found. 
“De Gaulle,” he pointed out, “is the 
only Western statesman who has of- 
ficially gone on record as believing 
that the Oder-Neisse border between 
Germany and Poland should be per- 
manent. If this viewpoint were 
adopted by the other Western allies, 
this might make a Berlin solution a 
lot easier.” 

As long as the General has not 
solved his own problems in Bizerte 
and Algeria, his advice on Berlin 
will, of course, sound somewhat hol- 
low. But the events in East Berlin 
serve him in so far as even the most 
lunatic Salanists will now hesitate 
to upset the French applecart as long 
as East-West tension increases. Thus 
the Berlin melodrama may have at 
least the indirect result of speeding 
up peace in North Africa. Then, and 
only then, General de Gaulle will 
have a chance to become a key figure 
in settling Germany’s future. 
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HAVE JUST received a very short 

letter from a very old friend 
about a recent column (“The Old 
Men and the Smart Boys: Who Has 
the Right Slant on Berlin?” NL 
July 31-August 7). The point of my 
little sermon was that some of our 
newspaper columnists seem to be 
afraid of Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev’s_ threatening _ posture, 
while some old men I know are not 
at all unnerved by the Berlin crisis. 
My aged cronies were 100 per cent 
in favor of supporting the firm 
policies of President Kennedy. 

Suddenly came a_ jolting letter 
from the Pacific Coast, written by 
my long-time friend, Ira D. Cardiff. 
Now Cardiff is a talented writer and 
he is a representative of that very 
group of men over 80 for whom I 
was speaking. Here is what he had 
to say: 

“] have just read with interest your 
column of August 7... . I am going 
to ask you to be good enough to 
write me at once one or two good 
reasons why the U.S. should have 
any military contingents at all in 
Berlin at the present time. I read 
the President’s speech carefully, but 
all he said was Berlin is a chip on 
my shoulder and | dare you to knock 
it off.” 

Cardiff knows as well as I do 
that 16 years after the War’s end, 
no German peace treaty has yet been 
signed. Consequently, Germany re- 
mains “occupied,” and is theoretical- 
ly still an “enemy” country. He 
knows, too, that Soviet troops occupy 
East Germany. If the Western powers 
withdrew their forces, the Russians, 
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who now have enormous contingents 
encircling Berlin, would probably 
march into West Germany and take 
over the entire country, as they have 
in other places—Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, etc. As long as United States 
troops occupy Germany and a treaty 
has not been signed, we have the 
right to participate in the conclusion 
of the peace and perhaps to create 
conditions which will make it pos- 
sible for the German people to pro- 
tect themselves against Russian at- 
tack. 

But I have a feeling that my cor- 
respondent failed to put to me the 
main question which was on his 
mind, The chief point in our present 
foreign policy is not Berlin. Cardiff 
might well have asked: Why does the 
U.S. regard Russia as a probable 
enemy? Why do we spend $50 bil- 
lion a year for defense? Why do we 
scatter billions over the world to 
persuade other nations to line up 
with the West? Why, in short, are 
we engaged in a gigantic struggle in 
favor of democracy 
dictatorship? 

Cardiff does the President a grave 
injustice when he suggests that his 
great July 25 speech on Berlin was 
a chip-on-the-shoulder affair. In his 
statement of the differences between 
East and West, Kennedy got down 
about as close to bedrock as a man 
can get: 


and against 


“We cannot and will not permit 
the Communists to drive us out of 
Berlin, either gradually or by force. 
For the fulfillment of our pledge to 
that city is essential to the morale 
and the security of Western Germany, 





to the unity of Western Europe, and 
to the faith of the free world.” 

These words put the struggle over 
Berlin in the perspective of the great 
world conflict. I cannot here under- 
take to explain to Cardiff what Com- 
munism is or why it is locked in an 
unceasing battle against democracy. 
The war between East and West, be- 
tween dictatorship and freedom, has 
been partly military and partly po- 
litical, social and intellectual. (I 
think, incidentally, that the West has 
made a tragic blunder by under- 
rating the propaganda aspect.) But 
no matter what its character, it has 
never stopped. 

The followers of Marx have re- 
sorted to any means to gain an ad- 
vantage in their drive for world con- 
quest. No country is safe. With each 
nation that is allowed to fall to the 
Communists, the safety of the re- 
maining free nations shrinks. That 
was what the President was discuss- 
ing in his address to the nation. 
That was the chip on his shoulder. 

Free peoples create governments 
according to their taste and fashion 
their lives according to their in- 
dividual dreams. To put it in the 
simplest terms, they want to spend 
their time, energy and money as they 
please, whether collectively or in- 
dividually. Dictatorial governments 
operate in a manner which produces 
the opposite results. At the heart of 
each dictatorship—and especially at 
the center of the great Communist 
complexes, Russia and China—a 
small corps of bosses directs govern- 
ment, business, education and, even- 
tually, every subject’s private life. 

Khrushchev and his cohorts open- 
ly declare that they are bent upon 
the conquest of the world and that 
any means is justifiable in reaching 
that end. No tyrant in the history of 
the world has been more ruthless 
and cruel than these. What I am 
coming around to, Mr. Cardiff, is 
that the battle for Berlin is a part 
of the struggle for the world. If we 
stand up now with the best means 
at our disposal, we have a chance to 
win, Tomorrow may be too late. 
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The American Economy Today 


Prospects for Prosperity 


UST A YEAR AGO, Candidate 

John Kennedy deplored Ameri- 
ca’s senescent rate of growth. Today, 
seven months after President Kennedy 
took office, the American economy is 
growing at an annual rate of over 11 
per cent. Furthermore, for the first 
time in the whole postwar period, our 
advance in Gross National Product 
(GNP) is entirely real, there having 
been absolutely no increase in the 
price index used to define real as 
against monetary product. Finally, 
the basic deficit in the American 
balance of payments looks to be zero 
in this calendar year 1961. 

If, a year ago, someone had pre- 
dicted this outcome to an economic 
adviser of President Kennedy, he 
would have been heard with in- 
credulity. The young _ intellectuals 
who scouted the advance of the New 
Frontier have been notable for their 
easy optimism and for their con- 
fidence in Kennedy’s lucky star; but 
none were so rash as to forecast such 
an improvement in the economy. 

Can this new look be fairly at- 
tributed to government policy? What 
is the outlook for the next year? 
What problems still worry the care- 
ful observer of the current economic 
scene? To give definitive answers to 
such big questions would be like try- 
ing to dash off a mural during the 
lunch hour; or trying to compress 
onto the head of a pin Alfred North 
Whitehead and Bertrand Russell’s 
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By Paul A. Samuelson 


Principia Mathematica. Not 
monkeys in the British Museum 
would take the dare; but, putting 
aside all shame, I assay where 
monkeys fear to tread. 


The 1960-61 recession hit bottom 
in February, just about the time 
when the Republicans came to recog- 
nize its existence. Since Kennedy 
was inaugurated on January 20, one 
would have to be naive to think that 
his policies of the first 25 days can 
be given the credit for ending the 
recession. While the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Douglas C. Dillon, and the 
Chairman of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers, Walter W. 
Heller, are heap big medicine men, 
their magic cannot be expected to 
work that fast. And as a matter of 
fact, Heller and his refugee-from- 
Harvard Yale colleague, Professor 
James Tobin, had estimated prior to 
inauguration day that the GNP would 
turn up after the first quarter of 
1961 even with the most modest 
Kennedy fiscal programs, 

What can be fairly said, in my 
guess, is this: From October 1960 
on, the country expected Kennedy to 
be the new President. Coming events 
cast their shadows before them, and 
equity shares began to boom from 
that time on. Plans for inventory 
liquidation and deferrals of plant and 
equipment spending began to be 
tempered by the realization that the 
days of fiscal austerity were num- 
bered. Moreover, the remarkable 
second quarter jump of $14,200 mil- 
lion in the real GNP, or 2.8 per cent 
in a single quarter, could not pos- 
sibly have taken place had it not been 
for the expansionary Kennedy pro- 


even 


grams in the defense and nondefense 
areas. 

It is fair then to conclude that the 
expansionary fiscal and monetary 
policies of the new Administration 
brought forward the date of the in- 
evitable business cycle turn, and in- 
creased the pace of the ensuing ex- 
pansion. 


ORECASTING the future is never 
... in economics. But some 
years are more comfortable than 
others for those who must risk their 
reputations in such forecasts. Now is 
one of those more comfortable times. 
It can be asserted with confidence 
that production and employment will 
rise for the year ahead, With con- 
fidence? By that, in the great tradi- 
tion of American pragmatism, I mean 
that it is a 10-to-one bet. For greater 
precision than this you must turn to 
astronomers or fortune-tellers. 

Without the new defense programs 
occasioned by the impending Berlin 
crisis, a good guess for the rise in 
GNP in the 12 months ahead would 
have been about 7.5 per cent. With 
the new expenditure program of 
about $3,000 million, and on the 
assumption that President Kennedy 
will adhere to his announced de- 
cision not to ask for an increase in 
tax rates, a better guess for the rise 
would be about 9 per cent. I do 
not think our luck in having ex- 
pansion along with complete price 
stability can last; so the rise in 
real GNP can be expected to fall 
short of 9 per cent by 1 per cent or 
a little more, 

This, of course, will imply a 
prudent deficit for the fiscal year 





ending next June 30. Combining the 
words “prudent” with “deficit” will, 
I fear, seem to old-fashioned econ- 
omists and statesmen much like 
speaking of a “virtuous sin.” Yet it 
is to be hoped that foreigners will 
not repeat the mistake they made in 
mid-1959, when they interpreted the 
large and unplanned Eisenhower 
deficit of $12,000 million as a sign 
of impending American inflation and 
ruination of the dollar itself. Actual- 
ly, as informed observers were say- 
ing at the time and as subsequent 
events proved to be all too true, that 
was a transitional deficit on its way 
to being succeeded by the budgetary 
surplus generated by the new tax 
revenues automatically produced by 
the rising national product. 

The same can be expected to hap- 
pen this time: On the assumption 
that international rivalry does not 
worsen, the Kennedy deficit for fiscal 
1962 looks to me to be about half 
of the Eisenhower 1959 deficit; and 
this transitional deficit looks to be 
succeeded in fiscal 1963, the year 
ending June 30, by a slight budgetary 
surplus. (All the above refer to 
the official “Administrative Budget,” 
which the press and the public con- 
centrate on; the more meaningful 
“governmental surplus or deficit on 
national product account” looks to 
show an even larger surplus.) 

The rise in national income and 
in the index of production can be ex- 
pected to generate a marked uprise 
in corporate profits. This will be a 
cyclical upswing that is superimposed 
on what looks like a long-term trend 
of declining relative profits. One of 
the interesting findings of modern 
econometrics is this: The level of 
profits seems strongly affected by the 
rate of change in national income; 
economic advance breeds profits: 
economic decline breeds losses; let 
the level of GNP merely mark time 
at a high plateau, and competition 
will gradually erode away the mar- 
gins of profit in a manner that Joseph 
Schumpeter was preaching when the 
present generation of economists had 
yet to be conceived and when the 





word “matrix” still denoted a mold. 

Continuing to live dangerously, I 
shall complete my pronouncement on 
the outlook ahead by guessing on 
our gold position in the next year. 
For months we have surprised our- 
selves by being able to import gold 
rather than export it. Although our 
international deficit” —the 
shortfall of our private current ex- 
port surplus of goods and services in 


“basic 


comparison with our current govern- 
ment import surplus and with our 
long-term net exporting of capital— 
has been improving, I would not 
count on this honeymoon period of 
gold importing to last. 

With the Berlin crisis sending 
money from Germany to the Nether- 
lands and other places that prefer 
gold to dollar holdings, we might 
well run into weeks and months of 
mild gold drains. These will not ap- 
pear too serious to anyone but the 
nervous and uninformed speculator 
—the kind of chap who lost half his 
capital in buying gold last October 
at inflated prices and on long mar- 
gins, and who will lose his capital 
again. But any new reports of minor 
gold losses may perform the useful 
function of reminding us that we 
must use our breathing spell to help 
work out with foreign nations new 
international monetary mechanisms 
that will ease the strains on a system 
based so precariously upon pound 
and dollar reserves. 


H“": COMMITTED myself rashly 
on the outlook, let me say just 
a few sage words about the policy 
dilemma raised by our unemploy- 
ment problem. At last report we still 
had almost 7 per cent of our civilian 
labor force unable to find jobs. (In 
comparing this with British and Con- 
tinental statistics, one must note that 
we get our data from a random 
census sample rather than from a 
register of the unemployed; we count 
in the unemployed a college student 
who says he wants a summer job if 
one turns up with enough prestige 
and pay, just as we count a 67-year- 
old, retired with a governmental So- 








cial Security pension along with one 
from his corporation, but who is 
keeping his eyes open for a con. 
venient part-time position. So our 7 
per cent figure might correspond to 
something like 3 per cent in Great 
Britain.) 

I expect the unemployment per. 
centage to drop in the months ahead, 
perhaps going below 6 per cent 
around Christmas, but not getting 
down to the 4 per cent level before 
the Christmas of 1962. While this is 
a more optimistic outlook than could 
be seen when [ reported in January 
to President-elect Kennedy on the 
state of the American economy, it is 
not a prospect to gladden the heart 
of those concerned with the public 
welfare. One suspects that it was this 
persistence of unemployment that 
persuaded President Kennedy not to 
ask for higher tax rates to finance 
the new Berlin defense programs, 
even though the country was clamor- 
ing for the President to impose sacri- 
fices upon it. Parodoxically, this time 
it took more courage not to ask for 
higher taxes than to demand them 
of a willing Congress, 

Such is the nature of economics 
that we shall probably never know 
whether the economic counsel against 
a Berlin tax increase was fully justi- 
fied or not. I say this because there 
is reason to fear that the cost-push 
spiral of creeping inflation may come 
back into being in 1962 while un- 
employment is still at the socially 
undesirable level of more than 5 per 
cent. The economic proponents of a 
tax increase will then be able to 
argue that it would have been better 
to pursue a more austere fiscal policy, 
by raising tax rates and cutting back 
on the New Frontier’s welfare legis- 
lation. 

Such an argument could not be 
confirmed or refuted by the facts 
about price and output behavior. 
What makes political economy an 
exciting subject is that this issue, like 
so many others, can only be resolved 
in terms of value judgments and 
guesses about the imponderable fu- 
ture. 
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By Reinhold Niebuhr 


THE NEW FEUDALISM 


Modern satrapies of management and labor threaten traditional democratic values 


N JUNE OF this year James G. 

Hoffa triumphantly started his 
second term as President of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. In his first term he succeeded 
the unsavory David Beck, after an 
election of questionable validity, and 
was forced to conduct his office 
under the guidance of court-ap- 
pointed “monitors.” 

A Senate committee, whose chief 
counsel was Robert Kennedy, now 
U.S. Attorney General, investigated 
Hoffa’s relations with hoodlums in 
and out of the union. The commit- 
tee’s hearings gave us a dreary pic- 
ture of an unscrupulous but resource- 
ful labor leader. Despite the bad 
publicity, he was not only re-elected 
by his union, but his salary was 
raised by 50 per cent to $75,000 per 
year, 

More important, Hoffa initiated 
changes in the union constitution 
which robbed the union locals of 
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DAVID BECK AND JAMES HOFFA: ACCENT SHIFTS FROM PELF TO POWER 


their last remnant of independence. 
He is now the virtual czar of this 
great complex of power. 

Now, according to the new union 
constitution, Hoffa and his fellow 
officials may alter any decision made 
by the Teamster convention. In ad- 
dition, a clause was dropped which 
had denied union membership to 
racketeers. Another change seems to 
have been aimed, not at eliminating 
corruption, but at removing evidence 
of corruption: Locals may now pay 
cash when desired and keep the cash 
in safe deposit boxes instead of bank 
accounts. 

Although the amended constitu- 
tion gives him unlimited power to 
raid in the jurisdiction of other 
unions, Hoffa, whose union had pre- 
viously been expelled from the federa- 
tion because of corruption, had the 
effrontery to present the AFL-CIO 
with an ultimatum. His demand, in 
effect, was: Readmit us to the AFL- 


CIO or face the prospect of a rival 
federation, with the Teamsters at its 
center. Clearly Hoffa is a daring 
and ruthless operator. 

Hoffa is no less interested in pelf 
than his ineffable predecessor, Dave 
Beck. But he is more interested in 
power and is cleverer in using it. 
The rise of Hoffa as a new power 
center in the nation is an event of 
great portent. We may look at its 
significance in three dimensions. 

The most immediate question is 
whether the law will ever catch up 
with Hoffa. He has been tried in a 
number of courts on _ different 
charges, but never convicted. The 
fact that he got around a charge of 
using union funds in a gigantic land 
development scheme in _ Florida, 
winning his case on a legal techni- 
cality, is not reassuring. His past im- 
munity will presumably be enhanced 
by his accretion of power. Local au- 
thorities in the Northwest were re- 
markably complacent about Beck, 
who attained a degree of local re- 
spectability which is probably be- 
yond Hoffa’s grasp, despite his great 
power. 

There certainly is no awe of Hoffa 
or his power on the Federal level of 
law enforcement. The present At- 
torney General has a particular in- 
terest in pinning down the elusive 
teamster, who, in his egotism, in- 
terpreted the Presidential election as 
a contest between the two mil- 
lionaire Kennedy brothers and him- 
self. 

A more important consideration 
about Hoffa is whether he will be 
able to force his way back into the 
respectability of the AFL-CIO. The 


decision, belonging to the unions in 
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the federation, will depend partly on 
the union members’ degree of de- 


votion to minimal standards of 
honesty. The fact that the AFL-CIO, 
at considerable cost to itself, threw 
the Teamsters out is evidence that the 
general standards of labor unions 
are higher than the Teamsters’. 
Whether the federation can main- 
tain its expulsion order in the face 
of mounting pressure from Hoffa is 
not simply a moral question. The 
Teamsters are the largest union in 
the nation and have tremendous 
strategic power to help or to hinder 
strikes of other unions. Furthermore, 
there are some disaffected unions in 
the federation, and Hoffa is a master 
in the field of exploiting dissension. 
This issue has no foregone conclu- 
sion, We can only watch the contest 


with bated breath. 


HE THIRD dimension of signifi- 
+ et in the rise of Jimmy Hoffa 
is not directly related to him. He is 
merely the symbol, perhaps unfairly 
so, for labor as a whole in an age 
of a new feudalism which has sup- 
planted the old individualistic liberal- 
ism of John Locke and Thomas Jef- 
ferson. This new feudalism manifests 
itself in the growth of two centers 
of subordinate power, of quasi- 
sovereignty, those of management 
and labor. 

The power of modern corporations 
grew imperceptibly out of the legal 
rights of property. The power of the 
trade unions developed as a_neces- 
sary counterweight to the corpora- 
tions. The equilibrium between them 
did more to save Western civilization 
from the rebellion of the workers 
against the injustices of early indus- 
trialism than any political con- 
trivances of democratic societies. 

The necessity of this balance of 
power for the sake of justice in a 
collectivist age distinguishes this new 
feudalism from the old variety. The 
old feudalism was purely parochial, 
while the modern satrapies of man- 
agement and labor have the signifi- 
cance of being instruments for the 
“common welfare.” 
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It is well to keep this in mind when 
the conservatives of today portray 
Hoffa’s lack of scruple as an argu- 
ment for passing state “right-to- 
work” laws, calculated to inhibit or 
destroy the unions. Incidentally, no 
one ever seriously suggests this kind 
of legislation to the Federal Con- 
gress. Such laws have a chance only 
in the backwaters of culture where 
the biased individualism of the cor- 
porations can prey upon the naive 
individualism of the farmers, 

The nation as a whole, including 
management and labor, know that 
these satrapies -are instruments of 
both discipline and justice in a high- 
ly technical society. And there is not 
much difference in the comparative 
honesty of some of the satraps. It 
was possible to say, until a few 
months ago, that a Hoffa had the 
standards of a 19th century “robber 
baron”; but since the recent convic- 
tion of several corporate executives 
it is not necessary to go back a cen- 
tury for significant comparisons. 

Recognition of the labor union’s 
essential function in the scheme of 
justice in an industrial age must not 
blind us to the great problem with 
which the new feudalism confronts 
us in a democratic society. That 
problem is the protection of both 
the individual and the community 
from the great and sometimes threat- 
ening power of these two quasi- 
sovereignties. 

President Kennedy was _ recently 
forced to invoke the Taft-Hartley 
Act (a piece of legislation he dis- 
likes), because it was the only means 
of protecting the nation against a 
crippling maritime strike in all our 
seaports. This action revealed the 
need for new legislation to provide 
for the interests of the community in 
the bargaining process long before 
the issue is joined irretrievably. Man- 
agement and labor are becoming in 
creasingly aware that traditional col- 
lective bargaining is not effective in 
solving certain vast and complicated 
problems, such as that of modern 
automation. 

Since automatic machines tend to 





increase profits, but displace labor, 
the interests of the two bargaining 
parties run in opposite directions, 
Labor’s bargaining position is made 
even less effective because “feather. 
bedding” is its only immediate, 
though ultimately futile, strategy for 
protecting jobs. 

Labor’s ultimate goal is the 
equitable distribution of the products 
of the machine. Some representation 
of the public interest—an element 
lacking in traditional collective bar. 
gaining—is necessary to introduce 









labor-saving automation into indus. 
try by emphasizing long-range bene- 
fits, compared with short-range dis- 
placement. Moreover, long-range 
strategies, such as re-education and 
redeployment of the labor force 
across the present boundaries of in- 
dustry, are beyond the reach of the 
two sovereignties at the bargaining 
table. 

The individual, not just the com- 
munity, must be protected against 
the arbitrary use of power by man- 
agement and labor. Otherwise the 
values of the old liberalism will be 
completely nullified by the new 
feudalism. For complex reasons, even 
the most progressive unions are de- 
fective in the guarantee of individual 
rights, They have only rudiments of 
the “separation of powers” which 
guarantees the security of the in- 
dividual in the civil state. Their 
journals are necessarily house or- 
gans. The consequent 
press” gives no scope for a dissident 
minority. 

An ingenious and ruthless leader 
like Hoffa thus throws a vivid light 
on problems which are more general 
than those created by the low stand- 
ards of his own union. These prob- 
lems reveal to a liberal society the 
necessity of enforcing democratic 
standards upon the two quasi- 
sovereignties. Management and labor, 


“one-party 


because they share power and re- 
sponsibility with the established gov- 
ernment of the total community, must 
be made to accept the same standards 
of conduct which are normal in the 
civic community. 


The New Leader 
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Louvanium conclave unites Leopoldville and Stanleyville in single national regime 


Lumumbism Without Lumumba 


STANLEYVILLE 
pene Cyrille Adoula’s new 
central government, invested by 
the Congo Parliament on August 2 
after two weeks of intensive political 
wrangling, has a reasonable chance 
of restoring unity, stability and a 
normal economy to this fragmented 
nation. The choice of Adoula—one- 
time associate of the late Premier 
Patrice Lumumba, trade-union leader 
and Interior Minister in the pro- 
visional government of Joseph Ileo— 
represents an attempt by the various 
Congolese elements to establish a 
compromise government independent 
of foreign influence. 

To this end, the Parliament re- 
cently met at the University of Lou- 
vanium on the outskirts of Leopold- 
ville, where it was isolated from 
the outside world and presumably 
from external pressures. But the 
Louvanium conclave which elected 
Adoula cannot be understood without 
an appreciation of the five months 
of maneuvers preceding it, particu- 
larly the earlier conferences at Tan- 
anarive and Coquilhatville. 

The meeting last March at Tan- 
anarive, capital of the Malagasy Re- 
public, marked the low point of 
Congolese national unity. There, 
President Joseph Kasavubu agreed 
to virtual dissolution of the Congo 
and its replacement by a vaguely 
defined confederation led by him- 
self. On his return to Leopoldville, 
however, he discovered that this 
formula was actively opposed not 
only by the nationalist bloc and the 
Government of Antoine Gizenga in 
Stanleyville, but also by a number 
of influential members of his own 
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In our August 14-21 issue, Im- 
manuel Wallerstein analyzed the 
present conflict between the Union 
of African States and the West. In 
this second on-the-scene report, he 
discusses the complicated events 
that led to the recent formation of 
a new government of national unity 
in the Republic of the Congo. 
Wallerstein, who is now traveling in 
Africa, is an associate professor of 
sociology at Columbia University. 





Government in Leopoldville, includ- 
ing Foreign Minister Justin Bom- 
boko, Adoula, and General Joseph 
Mobutu. The latter group objected 
to the fact that outside of Kasavubu’s 
nominal presidency of the proposed 
confederation, the plan virtually 
eliminated central authority in the 
Congo. 

The Tananarive proposals were 
quietly ignored and Kasavubu con- 
vened another conference in May, 
this time in Coquilhatville, capital of 
Equator Province. It was there that 
Katanga’s provincial President, Mo- 
ise Tshombe, was arrested. The re- 
solutions adopted at Coquilhatville 
called for a federal Congo with a 
stronger central government than 
that proposed at Tananarive but 
weaker than the existing structure. 
Some 20-odd states were to be cre- 
ated in place of the existing six 
provinces. 

Coquilhatville was still no solu- 
tion, however, because of the ab- 
sence of the Lumumbist nationalist 
elements from Oriental and Kivu 
Provinces. Bringing together “Leo” 
(the pro-Kasavubu forces) and 
“Stan” (the pro-Lumumbists) has 
always been an absolute prerequiste 


for the re-creation of a_ unified 
Congolese government. Stan insisted 
on the reconvening of Parliament as 
the only legal means of resolving 
the political crisis. But the Ileo 
government, which represented a 
coup d’état of the Parliamentary 
minority against the majority, was 
understandably resistant to testing 
its legality in this manner. 

After Coquilhatville, the United 
Nations, which had earlier taken the 
position that the Presidency and 
Parliament were the two legal pillars 
of the Congolese state, began to 
exert pressure on Leo to reopen 
Parliament. The UN was able to 
gain the confidence of the Ileo gov- 
ernment by a series of tactful con- 
cessions, and its influence, combined 
with Leo’s increased assurance 
following Coquilhatville and con- 
tinued nationalist pressure, proved 
effective. After some initial sparring, 
a delegation from Stanleyville came 
to Leo in June, and it was agreed 
to reconvene Parliament at Lou- 
vanium under conditions of total 
isolation, with UN guarantees for 
the safety of all members of Par- 
liament. 

The prospective coming together 
of Leo and Stan set into motion a 
whole series of counter-maneuvers 
by those Congolese leaders who 
saw themselves threatened by the 
new accord—especially Mobutu and 
Tshombe. Thus, towards the end of 
June, Mobutu forced the release of 
Tshombe over the opposition of 
many Leo political leaders. In order 
to gain release, Tshombe promised a 
number of concessions to the Leo 


point of view, which he rather 








quickly repudiated on his return to 
Elisabethville. The only concession 
he seemed to maintain was his 
willingness to work out some for- 
mula placing his Katanga army 
under the authority of General 
Mobutu. 

On the eve of Parliament’s re- 
opening, Mobutu flew to Katanga 
and negotiated a limited agreement 
which allowed several of Mobutu’s 
officers to stay in Elisabethville. In 
return, Tshombe promised Mobutu 
aid in several forms, including, it is 
said, the loan of five French para- 
troop officers. But the Mobutu- 
Tshombe arrangement, clearly aimed 
at frustrating a Leo-Stan coalition, 
seemed to founder on the intransige- 
ance of the extremists in the Katanga 
camp, led by Katanga Interior 
Minister Godefroid Munongo. As 
the Congo Parliament began its work 
at Louvanium in mid-July, word 
came that the Katanga Assembly had 
refused to ratify the military accord. 
Tshombe then returned to his earlier 
position: He demanded a “confer- 
ence at the summit” before he would 
allow Katanga’s parliamentarians to 
attend the meeting. 

Meanwhile, another drama was 
developing on the Stanleyville front. 
When the nationalist deputies from 
Oriental and Kivu Provinces arrived 
in Leopoldville for the Louvanium 
conference there was one significant 
absentee: Antoine Gizenga. The rea- 
sons for Gizenga’s absence were 
unclear; it was said he was ailing. 
In the middle of the Louvanium ses- 
sions, Cleophas Kamitatu, President 
of the Leopoldville Province, Gi- 
zenga’s associate in the Parti Soli- 
Africain (PSA) and _ the 
Stanleyville government’s go-between 
with the Leo politicians, flew to 
Stan in a UN plane to 
Gizenga’s attendance. 

When he returned, he said that 
the Stanleyville leader would arrive 
momentarily. Yet a few days later, 
Adoula was invested without Gi- 
zenga being present. His absence 
seems largely to have been motivated 
by a desire to maintain an escape 


daire 


secure 


hatch for the nationalists, in case 
things went radically wrong at Lou- 
vanium. 

Things did not go wrong, how- 
ever. There were two major factions 
at Louvanium: the so-called rational- 
ist front built around the supporters 
of Gizenga’s Stanleyville regime, 
which showed remarkable cohesion 
despite internal frictions and efforts 
to undo its unity; and the Leo group, 
sometimes termed the “moderates,” 
composed of a large number of small 
parties, none national in scope. In 
the first test of strength at the con- 
ference, the nationalist front, joined 
by PUNA (an Equator party led by 
Jean Bolikango), swept the top 
leadership posts in the Chamber of 
Deputies. The same group won the 
Senate elections as well, conceding 
the Presidency to a Leo man, Victor 
Komirico, the dean of the Senate, 
in order to maintain national unity. 
The nationalist victory was cele- 
brated with a public holiday in 
Stanleyville. 

At this point, Tshombe was feel- 
ing increasingly isolated and Mobutu 
increasingly worried. The Katanga 
leader arranged that his long-time 
supporter, President Fulbert Youlou 
of Congo (Brazzaville) invite Kasa- 
vubu, Gizenga and himself to Brazza- 
ville for a “summit” meeting. Only 
Tshombe came. When Kasavubu, 
with strong UN support, sent emis- 
saries urging the Katanga leader to 
come to Leo, Tshombe refused. In a 
last effort to retrieve the situation, 
Mobutu went to Brazzaville. But it 
was too late: The Katanga extremists 
had won out, Mobutu was turned 
back by Youlou’s police and returned 
in a huff to Leopoldville. Tshombe’s 
isolation was complete; Adoula was 
asked to form the government and 
was invested almost unanimously. 


T HE NEW REGIME is the result of 
the recognition by both Leo and 
Stan that only a government of 


national union could restore order to 
the Congo. The nationalists had a 
small Parliamentary majority, but 
could proceed alone only at the risk 


of continued civil war and the active 
opposition of Mobutu’s troops; with- 
out them, however, there could be 
no government. This was the lesson 
of ten months of futile attempts by 
Ileo to assert his authority. 

Both sides were thus ready to 
compromise. Stan made two major 
concessions: One was to accept the 
legitimacy of Kasavubu as chief of 
state, which it had challenged since 
Tananarive, and the second was to 
agree to Adoula as Prime Minister. 

No member of the Ileo govern- 
ment except Adoula would have been 
acceptable to the nationalists. Adoula 
had made considerable efforts from 
the beginning of the Leo-Stan split 
to dissociate himself from anything 
that would burn his bridges with 
Stanleyville, although he stopped 
being a supporter of Lumumba more 
than a year before the latter’s death. 
He accompanied Kasavubu to the 
UN General Assembly in the fall of 
1960, but left New York after several 
days to avoid being connected with 
this particularly bitter battle. Adoula 
also dissociated himself from the 
Lumumba murder and the execution 
of the seven Lumumbists in Bak- 
wanga, and it is generally acknowl- 
edged that he is largely responsible 
for the fact that such murders ceased. 
Since Tananarive, he has actively 
advocated reconciliation with Stan. 
To be sure, Adoula is not entirely 
trusted by the nationalist front, but 
he is acceptable. 

Gizenga, who dissolved his Gov- 
ernment after Adoula_ was 
elected, has become first deputy 
prime minister. The second deputy 
is Jason Sendwe, a nationalist, if at 


soon 


times a lukewarm one. The third is 
Bolikango, whose PUNA voted with 
the nationalists in the elections, The 
three key cabinet posts of foreign 
defense are 
divided. Bomboko remains Foreign 
Minister. Christopher Gbenye, a Gi- 
zenga supporter, heads the Interior. 

Defense was the hardest post to 
fill and the initial cabinet list left 
it vacant. Soon after, Adoula an- 
nounced that he would retain the 


affairs, interior and 
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portfolio himself. Gizenga was under 
pressure from Communist and 
neutralist representatives to hold off 
joining the new Government until 
he was made Minister of Defense. 
But after Adoula flew to Stanleyville, 
where he received a warm reception 
and was acclaimed as Lumumba’s 
heir, it appeared that Gizenga and 
the nationalists would stand behind 
the Adoula government. 

All in all, the nationalists have 
done very well. They have won their 
point on the role of Parliament, and 
demonstrated their majority within 
it. In the future, it will be impossible 
for the UN to sanction another 
coup d’état against the Congolese 
legislature, and impossible for any 
ministry to survive without national- 
ist support. They have also suc- 
ceeded in their fight for a unified 
Congo against those who stood for a 
de facto partition. 

The victory of the nationalists 
does not mean that everyone else 
has lost. The centralists among the 
Leo group (Bomboko, Adoula) have 
demonstrated, at least temporarily, 
that the nationalists cannot govern 
without them. Kasavubu has re- 
tained his place, which had been 
threatened since August 1960. The 
chief loser is Tshombe, who will 
now be forced to come to heels. 
Mobutu is also threatened, although 
for the moment he has prevented a 
nationalist from becoming Defense 
Minister. 

Although the new Government’s 
program will only become clear after 
a few months, the prospects are for 
“Lumumbism without Lumumba.” 
To understand what this means, one 
must leave aside the many myths 
and misconceptions which have sur- 
rounded the figure of Patrice Lu- 
mumba: 

© Lumumba stood for the terri- 
torial Congo. 
Adoula’s initial move after investi- 
ture was to begin the reintegration 
of Katanga, and he indicated that he 
would brook no nonsense and was 
ready to use force if necessary. The 
UN command has said privately that 


integrity of the 
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it will back this up. Thus the UN 
has finally come around to the posi- 
tion which the nationalists have been 
asking it to take from the start. 

e Lumumba stood for effective 
civilian control of the army, This is 
clearly the intention of Adoula and 
the nationalists. In a pre-investiture 
statement to the press on July 15, 
Adoula called for a “profound meta- 
morphosis” in the spirit of the army 
and a “return to discipline.” This 
will not be easy to accomplish, but 





the existence of a single national 
government, if followed by the 
effective reintegration of Katanga, 
will limit the army’s freedom of 
action. 

e Lumumba stood for a neutralist, 
Pan-African foreign policy. In his 
July 15 message, Adoula advocated 
positive neutrality. There will prob- 
ably be no immediate, dramatic 
shift in Congo policy, although early 
resumption of normal diplomatic 
relations with Ghana, Guinea, Mali, 
Morocco and the United Arab Re- 
public is to be expected, followed by 
the establishment of relations with 





the Communist countries. Slowly but 
surely, the new Government will 
probably move nearer the old Lu- 
mumba position, especially as the 
East African states gain their in- 
dependence. 

e Lumumba stood for the creation 
of a single national, non-ethnic party. 
In the near future, the various 
nationalist parties will probably 
merge into a single new party. If 
they can convince Adoula to join 
with them, then the Congo will rather 
rapidly become a one-party state. 
Even if Adoula refuses to go along, 
the new nationalist party will be a 
formidable force. 

e Lumumba stood for a strong 
central state. Here his opponents 
have made the greatest headway, but 
far less than it seemed they would 
only several months ago. The most 
probable outcome of the future con- 
stitutional revisions is a rather strong 
federal state replacing a decentral- 
ized unitary one. The number of 
provinces may well be increased 
somewhat by three. 

e Lumumba insisted the proper 
role of the UN was that of agent of 
the Congolese government and not 
that of political tutor. While the UN 
has never played and probably will 
never play either extreme role, it 
is now far closer to the original 
Lumumbist conception than it was 
a year ago. This is especially strik- 
ing in terms of the UN’s attitude on 
Katanga, the basic cause of dissen- 
sion between Lumumba and the UN. 

All these difficulties will un- 
doubtedly continue to plague the 
new Government. Nevertheless, if the 
outside world refrains from further 
direct interference in their affairs, 
the Congolese people have a good 
chance of coming to grips with their 
own problems. They have learned a 
lot in the year since independence. 
It would be a serious error for the 
other nations to continue to count 
on the juvenile character of this 
country’s politics, What happened 
between July and December of 1960 
in the Congo will fortunately never 
be possible again. 





By August Heckscher 


LEISURE 
IN 


AMERICA 


T IS CURIOUS that in the modern history of freedom, 
leisure has rarely figured as one of its elements. 
The philosophers have almost invariably been concerned 
with political freedom; even so, one would have thought 
that the time in which a citizen could theoretically do 
as he pleased, without constraint, would count as a 
determining factor. It has been argued that the citizen 
was free when he was pursuing his own interests—those 
interests usually being economic in nature. But the 
thought that to be free was to be at leisure—to be able, 
in Emerson’s phrase, “to saunter and sit and be inferior 
and silly”—was really not entertained. For the freedom 
that springs from leisure one must go back to the Greeks; 
and they, characteristically, spoke not so much either 
of freedom or leisure, but of virtue and the good life. 
In the end we shall all perhaps have to make our- 
selves students of the Greeks in these matters. With a 
more modest aim in view, it is enough for the moment 
to inquire into the degree to which free time is free in 
itseli—open to the various choices of the mind and 
heart. Time away from the job is obviously pre-empted 
in part by many factors. The need to eat and sleep cuts 
into free time. The chores of home are inevitable and 
can be time-consuming. There are other factors which 
are not written into man’s lot, but seem to be part of 
the way our society is organized. The time expended in 
getting to and from work has tended to increase greatly, 
and except in the rarest cases these hours can hardly be 
considered “free.” For some the chance to play cards 
with a regular group of friends riding homeward on the 
5:32, or to read or doze, may be one of the pleasantest 
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periods of the day. For most, the journey to and from 
work is a frustrating experience which they vow they 
will one day find the means to avoid. 

The impression seems inescapable that people al. 
ternate between periods of rather complete emptiness and 
passivity on the one hand, and periods when they ar 
acting under various forms of necessity or compulsion, 
From watching television aimlessly or enduring grudging. 
ly the disarray and noisiness of family life, the in. 
dividual flees to various forms of semi-obligatory tasks, 
Sometimes he finds escape in a formal second job; 
sometimes in so-called voluntary activities, which actually 
impose their demands as insistently as any for which 
pay is being received. A middle area, where men and 
women find themselves agreeably engaged amid manage. 
able things—neither under compulsion nor pressure, not 
confused or hurried—is what seems missing in free time 
today. 

Subtracting from hours off the job those that are 
obviously not free, we may ask ourselves what are the 
characteristics of free time at its best. It cannot mean 
time at which our momentary whim is completely in con- 
trol of our activities. It cannot mean wholly unstructured 
time, when we wander without any bounds or limits. In 
every lifetime, and particularly in youth and cld age, 
there is need for such idleness or contemplation; but the 
times that in the main are most free are those in which 
we find ourselves engaged in what we have chosen, with 
some attainable objective in view and some rough pattern 
to govern our endings and beginnings. Hobbies can ful- 
fill this function; so can do-it-yourself activities, par- 
ticipation in civic activities, sports, travel, even shopping 
and cooking. I can say they can fulfill the function of 
freedom. Too often they do not; for they are undertaken 
with a sense of compulsiveness and without any clear 
conviction that what we are doing at one moment is 
any more profitable or enjoyable than what we are doing 
at another. 

The quality of free time—the degree of freedom that 
it contains—depends upon characteristics both of the in- 
dividual citizen and of society at large. The conformist 
is never free—not because he happens to be doing the 
same thing as others, but because he is doing it for 
reasons which have no relation to his inner being. 
There is a widespread feeling that leisure creates the 
very conformity which it should have the effect of 
abolishing. How can this be? If leisure is freedom, and 
freedom is to follow an inner bent, how does it result 
in people copying one another and trying to be as 
similar as possible? 

Worry about conformity is not new. When Americans 
were a people still wholly devoted to the gospel of work, 
it was regularly complained that we tended to wear the 
same clothes, hold similar opinions and pursue con- 
vergent goals. Now that the gospel of work is largely 
replaced by the newer gospel of leisure, the complaint 
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continues to be heard. There may well be in the Ameri- 
can a strain of conformism; and this may find expres- 
sion in one period as readily as the next. Leisure to 
a large extent is merely a way of expressing ourselves. 
The soul, to quote Emerson once more, is the color of 
its leisure thoughts. But the coming of leisure to a 
society does nevertheless in some measure change it; 
and it is worth inquiring with some precision as to 
whether in our society leisure has accentuated new traits 
in the citizenry. 

If we grow more conformist under leisure, if our 
free time becomes steadily less free, it may be because 
the range of choice opened to us is so wide as to be 
dazzling and to drive us back toward reliance upon 
external standards. In a society of work the citizens 
all knew what their roles were supposed to be. They 
had a certain status and were expected to behave in 
certain ways, to live in certain types of houses and fol- 
low certain pleasures. Work kept people from coalescing, 
imposing its own discipline upon their lives, creating a 
variety of skills and routines, But with the relaxation 
of work standards, people found themselves at sea. They 
were supposed to know what they wanted to do. But 
not being very sure they knew, they found it safest to 
follow the course others had set. 


es DIFFICULTIES of adjusting to a society o1 
abundant free time cannot be overestimated. To 
grow up in it is to have no convincing image of what 
life is to be. While the emphasis on success still exerts 
a powerful influence, the ways in which success can be 
achieved are obscure. As the nature of work changes, 
it looks less and less like labor and more like a form 
of leisure, while leisure itself is chameleon-hued and 
without standards as to what is approved or what is 
meaningful, 

The younger generations protest by their own peculiar 
methods: Since there is nothing positive to revolt against, 
they adopt an evasive nihilism. The older generations 
meanwhile, try to look as if they are busy, or at least 
amused. But what can profitably engage or delight them 
has been sanctioned neither by nature, religion or tradi- 
tion, Therefore they seek to identify themselves with 
some group. The group itself does not know where it 
is going, or why; and the individual is thus put in the 
position of wanting to adjust himself to something which 
is itself unsure and changing. 

Conformity is the most obvious enemy of the freedom 
of free time. Other enemies are forces which have their 
origin in technology and in urbanism. When we speak 
of the machine as the chief source of today’s free time, 
we must recognize that the giver has put its mark upon 
the gift. Without accepting all the arguments of those 
who see the machine as a corrupter and belittler of 
humanity, we must recognize that it has its clear 
effects upon man. The machine sets its own rhythms, 
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exacts its own standards and style; to derive its full 
advantages is necessarily to yield in some measure to 
its subtle compulsions. The leisure which results from 
its efficiency will be a different leisure from that which 
emerged from a culture based on agriculture or handi- 
crafts. The clock will dominate it; a certain mechanistic 
quality will color its enjoyments, 

The machine says, in effect, to modern man: “I will 
give you an unprecedented degree of freedom from 
regular work; but you can have this only if you em- 
ploy your new leisure in making use of my output.” 
In accepting the gift of free time, modern man accepts 
also the challenge to occupy this time consuming the 
machine’s progeny. The result is a leisure necessarily 
active, involving men and women in the purchase and 
use of all kinds of equipment and gadgetry. It is a 
leisure in which passive contemplation or idle enjoyment 
of nature seems to have in it a touch of oddness and 
even infidelity. 

In much the same way, modern leisure is the child of 
urbanism, Only the great city could provide the market 
for mass-produced goods. The instancy of communica- 
tion within it, the rapid spread of each latest fashion 
or fad, creates a public ready to absorb and to discard 
in an accelerating rhythm. The individual may attempt 
to set his own pace, enjoying in some rural retreat the 
time which the city did so much to create, but the city 
exacts its revenge. Its standards pursue the fugitive. The 
further reaches of the countryside—to say nothing of 
suburbia or exurbia—still echo the urban note. And 
the pace of the city is continuous. Machine-like, it 
keeps going at all hours of the day and night, and to 





attain maximum efficiency runs without account of the 
human routine. People take their time off without the 
sanction of nature and contrive their amusements ac- 
cording to the latest dicta of the merchandisers. 

The clock, the gadget and the crowd—these three give 
to modern leisure much of its particular tone and quality. 
I am tempted to add a fourth: the child—or, more ac- 
curately, the children. Family life is no longer the 
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creator of free time, as it was in simpler societies where 
a numerous offspring provided hands for the harvest and 
security in old age. But the family to a remarkable 
extent has become the object to which free time is 
devoted. The shorter working hours, the weekends, the 
vacations, have all become occasions for family rituals, 
from washing the baby to piling into the car for a 
cross-continental tour. 

This return to a preoccupation with the family might 
have provided a healthy counterweight to the mechanistic 
and materialistic aspects of modern leisure. It could 
have restored to free time a natural organic quality, a 
sense of live textures and slow growth, a feeling for’ as- 
sociations nurtured from within. Unfortunately, these 
results have been blurred by the fact that the family 
itself is undergoing a rapid change in its relationships 
and in the forms of its mutual dependencies. 

Parental authority is breaking down; the older doc- 
trines of child-rearing, based largely on instinctive wis- 
dom and folk remedies, are giving way to oversimplified 
and imperfectly understood dogmas of Freud. The chil- 
dren are withdrawing from parents who seem to have 
surrendered their former role as authoritative guides 
and are rebelling against a society which seems to offer 
them no relevant goals. On the material side, meanwhile, 
the disappearance of the servant class has left the 
household in disarray. Leisure spent in the family circle 
is thus not likely to be any less tense or nerve-ridden 
than the time spent in the melee of the social order 
itself. 


HE QUESTION “How free is free time” must there- 

fore be answered in a qualified way. Commitments, 
pressures and conformities make the hours spent away 
from the job less than free; the subjection of the 
modern citizen is to something else than work. It is 
important, however, that in despair or confusion he 
should not deliberately turn away from freedom, denying 
it and seeking to escape its burden. 

Much of what may be called “unfree time”—time away 
from the job but bartered to compulsion or necessity— 
is the result of the desire to escape leisure. The “second 
job” and many civic or charitable activities, like ex- 
hausting rounds of social engagements, are less a way 
of spending leisure than a way of avoiding it. Within 
the work process, routines and habits seem to be carried 
forward with the subconscious urge to make work con- 
sume a larger part of life and thus to reduce the threat 
of having to decide for oneself what to do. 

Much of today’s red tape and all-encompassing paper- 
work is subtle evidence of the same drive that makes 
the worker indulge in feather-bedding and other delay- 
ing tactics. It is dangerous to generalize in this area, 
where motives are varied; but surely the general com- 
pulsion to buy derives in part from a desire to put one- 
self in bondage to the installment plan and thence to 


overtime or a second job, At the very least it can be 
said that people who really valued leisure would be 
less apt to encumber themselves with purchases which 
keep their nose so assiduously to the grindstone. 

To accept time as a boon is the beginning of the power 
to organize and manage it, The wise individual can then 
decide how to give it content and form. Some of the 
hours-which might otherwise be free he may deliberately 
choose to forfeit to some regular, obligatory tasks, in 
effect accepting the concept of two jobs, one paid and 
one unpaid. Other stretches of time he may keep wholly 
unplanned. The larger amount of disposable time falls 
between the obligated and the wholly free—hours in 
which the individual accepts repetition, pattern and rou- 
tine, yet keeps the sense of being able to move at his 
own pace, to stop when he feels ready, and to set him- 
self moderate and attainable goals. 

Efforts by polls and other inquiries to distinguish 
leisure from non-leisure activities invariably come up 
against the dead end of subjectivity: What is pure 
pleasure for one man is work for his neighbor, or what 
is pleasure in some circumstances is not so in another, 
A man may play golf for the sake of the game or be. 
cause it is a way of making a business deal; one will 
genuinely enjoy participation in civic affairs, another 
will look upon it as a bore undertaken only because the 
community or his corporation expects it of him. But 
the very fact that the line between leisure and _ non- 
leisure is drawn subjectively gives us a clue as to how 
time may be given meaning. The sociologist’s despair 
may be the saving of the individual, for it becomes plain 
that we can ourselves determine within a wide range 
whether or not our time shall be genuinely free, whether 
it will be enjoyable or merely burdensome. 

Take cooking, for example. It is the most inescapable 
of housewifely chores. It was once unquestionably ae- 
cepted as woman’s work, with the attitude that nothing 
could be done about it. But the new emphasis on leisure 
has affected the kitchen, making it less burdensome and 
cheerless, bringing into it recipes and ingredients from 
all parts of the world. For the housewife who wants 
to make it so, cooking can be both easier and more exotic 
than any other period; nor is the husband immune from 
being lured to try its art. 

Similarly, the new shopping centers can have the 
effect of making marketing once again, as it has been 
in the past, something akin to going to a fair. The 
tendency to bring the whole family, and to shop at hours 
ordinarily given for recreation, is obviously part of a 
new pattern. The whole do-it-yourself movement has 
been of ambiguous implication; for it is in part, surely, 
a necessity imposed by the decline of personal service. 
But it can also become, for the man who has some skill 
with tools and has pride in his own possessions, a leis- 
urely and enjoyable way of passing the time. 

Civic affairs seem in many ways to enter most be- 
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wilderingly into the leisure pattern. Work for the com- 
munity should in one sense be the first end of leisure. 
The Greeks conceived of the citizen as essentially the 
man who was not bound by work; in 18th century Eng- 
land the land was governed by the aristocratic leisure 
classes. Yet for those Americans who today carry on 
the voluntary associations in which the national life is 
so rich, involvement is often a pure chore, either imposed 
by pressures from without or by a sense of stern duty 
from within. Modern leisure in general has been ac- 
companied by a marked return to individual, as opposed 
to common enjoyments. Having taken on possessions 
and made the home a center of gadgetry, the citizen finds 
that public activities draw him away from the true center 


of his life. 


7. THESE ACTIVITIES can—and if democracy is to be 
vital they must—be a part of the substance of leisure. 
When they become professionalized and a matter of 
routine work, they lose a significant quality. When they 
are mere chores they lose something also. By observing 
certain rules in regard to civic undertakings it is pos- 
sible, I believe, to keep them truly voluntary and truly 
leisurely. 

Thus various activities can be infused with the quality 
of leisure. No less important, the expanse of time can 
be reapportioned and redivided. If all our vacations 
came in the form of one long sabbatical; or if all the 
hours devoted to cooking or shopping in a lifetime were 
imposed upon the housewife in one unbroken period, 
time would have a different substance from what it 
possesses when vacations or cooking or shopping come 
at decent intervals and in reasonable bulk. We accept 
certain patterns of time-allocation, without asking whether 
they are the most varied and fruitful. 

The two-day weekend, for example, is undoubtedly 
preferable to two single days—say a Sunday and a 
Thursday—because of the distances at which most Amer- 
icans live from their place of work. But in many of the 
smaller communities of this country the pattern is a one- 
and-a-half day weekend, with an extra half day Wednes- 
day afternoon. There is much to be said for this arrange- 
ment. Not only does it make it possible for country folk 
to come in and do their. shopping Saturday morning; it 
gives those who labor .a welcome change of pace at 
midweek. If more time is added to the weekend, as seems 
likely to be the case within the next several decades, a 
teal choice will arise as to where this time is to be 
placed, 

An extra day or half-day in the middle of the week 
would also aid the merchants. A weekend starting Friday 
noon or even Friday morning would benefit those who 
have “vacation houses” or are in the habit of making 
brief trips away from home. The problem of the chil- 
dren must also be considered; for the processes of edu- 
cation, unlike those of manufacturing or even most serv- 
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ices, do not lend themselves to a rapid increase ot 
productivity. When the three-day weekend was tried a 
few years ago in a major plant in California, it was 
found that since it was at odds with the children’s school 
pattern, it allowed no real expeditions or change of pace. 
The husband simply spent an extra day around the home. 

The whole question of vacations must be reviewed in 
the light of people’s changing habits and preferences, as 
well as in the light of what we know about the effects of 
time. Does a month bring more rewards than two periods 
of a fortnight each, summer and winter? In what cir- 
cumstances and for what groups in the population is the 
longer vacation, comparable to the academic “sabbatical,” 
to be encouraged? Within limits these choices are left 
open to individuals and then a wide range of options 
and calculations come into play. 

What is true of vacations is true to an even greater 
extent of the life cycle as a whole. Is our present way 
of grouping time off, with the large bulks of it at the 
beginning and the end of the life span, necessarily the 
best? An older friend of mine used to claim that he had 
been much and happily idle in youth, when it was a joy 





to him to wander in the woods and be at home with 
nature, while in his 40s and 50s he was quite satisfied 
to turn to the daily routine of toil. My own inclination 
would be to say that in the United States today we delay 
too long the entrance of young people into the working 
force, and then retire them too precipitously in their 60s. 
A mixture of work and leisure at both the extremes would 
seem more healthful. To accomplish this we would need 
reforms in the educational system, A training in youth 
more bent to practical ends would be combined with a 
chance in mid-career to return to liberal and humane 
studies. Actually a tendency in this direction is discern- 
ible, and it may well be the genius of a leisure society to 
evolve in this way. 
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By Stanley Edgar Hyman 


HE NOVELS of the late Joyce Cary are so different 

from each other that I have always fancied that 
scholars of the next century would expose him as a 
syndicate. This first American publication of An Ameri- 
can Visitor (Harper, 247 pp., $3.95) brings us his second 
novel, published in England in 1933 when Cary was 
45. It presents one of the traditional themes of modern 
fiction, the disastrous consequences of American in- 
nocence, put into the form of an African melodrama, as 
though Joseph Conrad were writing Henry James, 

The novel is set among the Birri, a warlike people 
in the Nigerian bush. The District Officer, Eustace B. 
Bewsher, has been struggling to unite all the warring 
Birri tribes. As a result of his efforts, the presence in 
the area of an American anthropological journalist, Marie 
Hasluck, and a British mining company poaching on 
native territory, the Birri get stirred up and go to war. 
In the course of the war they kill Bewsher, who has 
meanwhile married Marie, and the novel ends with 
Marie pregnant at Bewsher’s grave, about to return to 
civilization. 

Marie is the American visitor, and her name “Has- 
luck” is a bitter joke. She proclaims her American iden- 
tity by saying “Amurcan,” “laff,” “strawng,” “noosance,” 
and “beudy.” She further proclaims her American identi- 
ty by being the ultimate Emersonian optimist. Marie sees 
the Birri as Natural Man: naked, happy and wise. She 
quarrels with the British officials and prospectors about 
the glories of Birri culture, and endlessly agitates the 
Birri themselves to preserve their tribal ways (although 
there is no evidence in the book that any native ever 
takes anything she says seriously). By the end of the 
novel Marie has come to repudiate all her fine Emer- 
sonian views. 

Bewsher displays some characteristics of his creator, 
who was himself a District Officer in the Nigerian bush, 
but is otherwise another stock type. He is the Good 
Administrator who understands and loves the natives, 
defends them against the menace of civilization, treats 
them with the casual cuffs and indulgences of a parent, 
and is happy only among them. He outfaces an armed 
Birri warrior who attacks him, pacifies a hostile mob 
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by lecturing them on sanitation, and escapes from Birri 
captivity by walking calmly through their lake of sacred 
crocodiles. 

Bewsher has a childlike innocence akin to that he 
finds in the Birri. Living with Marie in a Christian 
mission compound, he calls her ““Miss Hasluck” at supper 
but shouts shamelessly out her bedroom window in the 
morning, “Hi, Marie, what have you done with my 
pyjama legs?” To match Marie’s Emersonian optimism, 
Bewsher has the radiant imperial faith of Dr. Living- 
stone, and he lectures the missionaries on his scheme 
for syncretizing the best of the pagan religion with the 
best of Christianity, so that, for example, the native 
thunder god Ogun would become “the Saint of Elec- 
tricity and Vital Energy.” 

The Birri are actors as well as scene in the_ novel. 
Bewsher glories “in the Birri pride, their refusal to be 
put down.” Cary is fully aware of the brutality of Birri 
life. He shows their insolence to Marie when she is de- 
fenseless, their casual killing of their wounded on a 
raid, the joy with which a Birri man tramples his 
woman, pulping her face with his heels. He shows them 
sometimes as simple savages, unable to foresee the con- 
sequences of acts; at other times as complex intelligences, 
keen students of character and psychology. Cary often 
seems to share Marie’s primitivism, yet always to ex- 
press it in a context of harsh reality. He writes: 

“Nok children had no clothes to tear or make dirty 
and no restrictions of noise. They were the happiest 
children in the world in spite of fever, smallpox, dysen- 
tery, and a dozen other diseases which killed half of 
them in the first five years.” 

Apart from Marie, Bewsher and the Birri (half a 
dozen of whom become individualized), the book’s only 
characters are white supernumeraries: colonial officials, 
soldiers, missionaries and businessmen. Most of them 
regard the Birri as “bare-arsed apes,” and at the book’s 
end the two best of them—Gore, the most sensitive of 
the officials, and Cottee, the most intelligent of the 
prospectors—can make nothing of the events, of 
Bewsher’s life and death, except that Marie—bereft, 
pregnant and ugly—is somehow a moving figure. 
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AVE THE NOVEL’S events, in fact, any point or 
moral? One of the things Cary seems to be 
saying is that all attitudes toward other cultures are 
absurd. Marie’s primitivism is exposed by Bewsher’s 
empiricism, yet the latter in turn proves ultimately 
inadequate. Marie and Bewsher, in their different sorts 
of innocence and faith, are fools, but the cynical British 
who mock them are greater fools, whose lives lack even 
the meaningfulness of illusion. The Birri raid on the 
mission, which goes down in history as “the Goshi war,” 
is ridiculous. When things go wrong the warriors simply 
stop in mid-charge and walk off in disgust, “quarreling 
violently among themselves.” 

In a prefatory essay written for the new edition, Cary 
explains that the novel was inspired by his meeting 
a young American mother who argued a theory of child 
care he found anarchic. He explains, of his attempts to 
write an African novel: “But the subject still pestered 
me and when I set out again to give the picture of a 
diferent kind of ruler, Bewsher, and his dilemma, I 
remembered that young anarchist mother—with a mind 
completely closed to any need of authority—which trusted 
absolutely to providence in the narrowest sense.” His 
surprising conclusion in the essay is “that the faith 
which lies beneath anarchism is just as necessary to 
the world as the reason which creates systems of law.” 
Only in a dialectical relation between those extremes, 
in short, does truth lie. If no character in the novel em- 
hodies that complex tension, it exists in the mind of 
the author, and leaps out of the work into the mind of 
the reader. 

The pervasive tone that gives the book its character 
and force, and complicates all its simplicities, is bitter 
irony. An American Visitor is drenched in it. Henry, 
an acculturated Birri, tells his fellows about the wonders 
and delights of the world outside their bush, and Cary 
comments: 

“And as Henry, who had spent most of his life out- 
side Birri starving on one rubbish heap or another, or 
robbing wretches more miserable than himself, crawling 
about in the chain gang with a latrine bucket on his 
head, or sitting in the stocks with the skin torn off his 
back by the dogarai’s whip, spoke of this happy land, 
enthusiasm gave him the words of a prophet.” 

It is Bewsher’s bitter irony that the project dearest 
to his heart, the union of the Birri tribes into one na- 
tion, the All-Birri, is achieved only in the short-lived 
alliance to kill him. In another irony, the missionary, 
Dodson, preaches a sermon on the power of faith (“The 
veriest savage hesitates to kill the man who comes un- 
armed and in the name of friendship”) just before the 
unarmed Bewsher is killed. 

Bewsher is unarmed at his death because of the bit- 
terest irony of all: Marie has hidden his pistol as in- 
consistent with his principles, which she understands to 


be trust in God. He is thus killed defending himself 
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with a scissors-case, and Marie promptly opens fire on 
his assailants with the pistol. (What Marie failed to 
understand is that Bewsher had always relied on force, 
although earlier he had not needed the visible force of 
firearms.) At Bewsher’s grave Marie recognizes that she 
is his murderer: “I killed him with that hunch just as 
much as if I’d shot him myself.” The Birri who put the 
first spear into him, Obai, was Bewsher’s principal fol- 
lower, whose life the mission had saved, when he was 
similarly speared by a Birri. 

The consequences of the death are elaborately ironic. 
When Bewsher’s remains are recovered by the British 
troops, they have been reduced to the purest concentra- 
tion of his powerful magic: his mummified head and 
a bagful of his finger joints. Through error, other bones 
are buried in the coffin: “The other bones were probably 
Birri, and one femur was certainly goat.” Thus Bewsher, 
who could never become one with the Birri in life, be- 
comes consubstantial with them, as with all natural life, 
in death, 

After his death, All-Birri unity immediately collapses, 
the tribes disintegrate and become demoralized, the 
young men drift away “to join the flotsam of wandering 
labourers and petty thieves in the neighboring provinces.” 
A bigger mining company is floated, a bigger mission is 
established, and Henry becomes a storekeeper, “doing 
a splendid trade in condemned tinned meats slightly- 
blown, second-hand caps and trousers, aphrodisiacs and 
smuggled gin. Abortions sixpence.” At the funeral, 
Cottee sums up: 

“Monkey Bewsher had lived a good life and died 
the best kind of death, quick, unexpected, and in the 
midst of his prime. Marie no doubt was to be pitied. 
She had lost her Bewsher. But on the other hand she 
had inherited a pretty good income; she would be a 
well-off young widow instead of a wandering journalist 
of doubtful reputation and more doubtful future. She 
was placed in life on a sound financial basis. No doubt 
she could not value that in her present mood, but she 
would do so in another year or two, It seemed to him, 
sentiment apart, that she had made a success of her 
African adventure.” 

Cary too, in a different sense, made a success of his 
African adventure. From his years in the Nigerian po- 
litical service came An American Visitor and his later 
fine African novels. Few fiction writers in our culture 
have shown the same understanding of Negro Africa. 
Ultimately, it is neither administrative nor anthropologi- 
cal, but aesthetic. The deepest Cary gets into his Birri 
is in describing their dancing and drumming, when he 
rises to real eloquence. The corrosive irony in which 
An American Visitor is steeped is an acid to burn away 
the old personality, the absurd District Officer, and re- 
veal the new, the middle-aged beginning novelist who 
was to write about the life of art in one of the most 
powerful visions of our time. 
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By Alexander Erlich. 
Harvard. 214 pp. $6.00. 


ALEXANDER ERLICH’s The Soviet 
Industrialization Debate, 1924-1928, 
is a careful study of one of the 
central political and economic dis- 
putes of the early Soviet era. Though 
primarily for Sovietologists, the book 
also serves as an excellent case study 
for the problems of industrialization 
and economic development, 

Early Soviet 
caught in a dilemma, with no guide- 
posts for action, because Marx had 
concerned himself with a breakdown 
of existing capitalist 
rather than the operation of func- 
tioning socialist societies. Further- 
more, Marx had assumed that the 
revolution would occur in the in- 
dustrially advanced countries of the 
West. Thus, many important eco- 
nomic decisions concerning the state’s 
role in Russian industrialization had 
to be resolved for the first time. 
Erlich considers the courses of ac- 
tion which were proposed by Soviet 
economists in the rough-and-tumble 
debate that preceded the decision to 
begin the Five-Year Plans. 


economists were 


economies 


The main issue in the dispute was 
how to maintain a rapid rate of 
economic growth. At first there was 
considerable feeling that no problem 
existed because of the impressive 
progress which had taken place after 
the chaos of World War I and the 
period of War Communism. Soon, 
however, all the parties in the debate 
agreed that the rapid growth of the 
mid-1920s would fall off by the end 
of the decade. It was clear that the 
industrial expansion in the years of 
the New Economic Policy (NEP) 
was due not so much to new con- 
struction and investment as to re- 
construction of the industrial base 
which had been destroyed during 


the War and the counterrevolution. 
What was to be done? The “right 
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From Marx to Capital Stock 


The Soviet Industrialization Debate, 1924-1928. 
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faction” under Nikolai Bukharin 
argued that a large portion of the 
investment fund should be assigned 
to light industry and agriculture. 
Given the opportunity to purchase 
goods, it was said, the peasants 
would be stimulated to increase their 
production. The harvest then could 
be used as food for the industrial 
work force and as barter for imports 
of capital equipment. 

Trotsky’s supporters, or the “left- 
ist opposition,” were unwilling to 
make concessions to the peasants and 
felt that the solution was to empha- 
size industrial investment. Because 
there had been little new capital con- 
struction, the level of technology 
was relatively low. The size of the 
capital stock might even diminish 
as the patched-up machinery started 
to fall apart. For these reasons, the 
“leftist opposition” was convinced 
that new investment was essential, 

Since investment must take place 
at the expense of consumption, a 
tightening of belts—the leftists be- 
lieved—especially those of the peas- 
ants, was necessary. What is more, 
economic growth in the long run 
would be greater if investment was 
directed to heavy industry, which in 
turn could contribute to further in- 
dustrial production. Investment in 
light industry could only indirectly 
lead to increased industrial produc- 
tion, and at a lower long-term rate. 

The debate was abruptly ended 
when Stalin took matters into his 
own hands. He declared that he 
would increase investment in heavy 
industry (a doubling of the capital 
stock) and increase consumer goods 
production (a 70 per cent increase), 
all within five years. This required 
a repression far more severe than 
was ever imagined by the original 
participants in the debate. 





In effect, Stalin had decided to 
burn the candle at both ends, even 
though this meant he would have to 
snuff out private agriculture and the 
trade unions in the process. Although 
Stalin was unable to fulfill his specific 
economic goals, eventually he did 
attain his ultimate aim: the indus. 
trialization of the country. 

Erlich poses the question of 
whether such extreme measures were 
necessary to bring about Russia’s in- 
dustrialization. He suggests that a 
compromise solution might have ac- 
tually been more successful: Some at- 
tempt could have been made to main- 
tain a dual economy, along the lines 
of present-day India. Primitive agri- 
culture and handicrafts could have 
been aided alongside the modern and 
heavily capitalized industrial sector 
of the economy. 

Such a solution might have pre- 
vented the slaughter of livestock and 
destruction of produce by the peas- 
ants, which in any case necessitated 
premature capital investment in 
agriculture. Also, it might have pre- 
vented the alienation of large masses 
of people, which not only slowed 
down economic growth but cost the 
Communists considerable support 
during the initial stages of the Nazi 
invasion. 

My criticism of Erlich’s book lies 
not with its argument but with its 
style and editing. Despite the drama 
of the period, the reading is often 
tedious. Many of the sentences are 
unduly long. And the author assumes 
that the reader is both an economist 
and a Sovietologist who understands 
the jargon, Thus one is often con- 
fronted with Russian terms with no 
English equivalents. 

Nonetheless, for the specialist and 
the persevering non-specialist, Erlich 
has an important message. Repre- 
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sentatives of developing nations, who 
should understand that industrializa- 
tion is usually costly and painful, can 
see in Erlich’s book the serious draw- 
backs of the Soviet model for in- 
dustrialization. Economic develop- 
ment, Erlich suggests, is possible 
without the degree of political trauma 


suffered by the Russians and perhaps 
at a faster tempo. 

There are also implications for 
those of us in the more economically 
advanced countries. To prevent the 
economic pressures which generally 
precede the introduction of Stalinist 
measures, we should give substantial 


support to the capital formation 
process in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. Assistance strategically 
provided by developed countries may 
go a long way toward eliminating 
the more extreme political and eco- 
nomic actions of developing coun- 
tries, 





A Jamesian Journey to Europe 


The Chateau. 
By William Maxwell. 
Knopf. 401 pp. $4.95. 


WILLIAM MAxwWELL’s sensitive new 
novel, The Chateau, is concerned 
with Americans in Europe, a subject 
that has fascinated the American 
mind ever since Henry James first 
explored its manifold possibilities. 
James saw both tragic and comic im- 
plications in the confrontation of Old 
World tradition, culture and sensi- 
bility with New World innocence, 
vigor and imagination. His American 
protagonists often began their grand 
tours with the levity and disengaged 
air of vacationers, but inevitably 
they became entangled in situations 
that could be resolved only through 
the surrender of innocence and the 
exercise of moral choice. 

The Chateau is Jamesian in legacy, 
but distinctively mid-century Ameri- 
can in its truthful, if attenuated, de- 
velopment of its subject. Harold and 
Barbara Rhodes, a young American 
couple, visit France after World War 
II, a time of ration books and short- 
ages, when buildings still wore the 
scars of battle and bitter memories 
were too recent to be repressed. In- 
telligent and curious, the Rhodes are 
prepared to put up with incon- 
veniences, Their voyage is a pilgrim- 
age to France, to Europe, to the 
cultural heritage that has miraculous- 
ly survived the holocaust. 

They are not disappointed, at least 
not at first. As they struggle to sur- 
mount the barriers of language and 
custom, the picturesque countryside, 
the simple humanity of the people 
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and the beauty of ancient edifices 
more than compensate for the hos- 
tility, provincial squalor or commer- 
cialism they occasionally encounter. 
When they arrive at the chateau in 
the Loire region where they have 
arranged to spend two weeks as pay- 
ing guests, they anticipate nothing 
more than a pleasant interlude in 
their travels—a breathing space in 
which to accustom themselves to a 
new environment. 

The relationships which the 
Rhodes establish or fail to establish 
with the people they meet at the 
chateau is the substance of the novel. 
Their first efforts to achieve some 
sort of rapport with their new ac- 
quaintances leave them confused and 
ill-at-ease: “. . . it occurred to her 
suddenly how odd it was that neither 
of them had ever stopped to think 
what it might be like staying with 
a French family, or that there might 
be more to it than an opportunity to 
improve their French.” 

At the chateau are an odd assort- 
ment of guests, members of the 
family and servants. Over the cha- 
teau itself and its impoverished, aris- 
tocratic owners hangs the shadow of 
some hidden family tragedy. What 
are these people really like? What 
is the skeleton in the closet? The 
Rhodes wonder, guess, wait. 

At times, warmed by wine or a 
friendly gesture, they reach out and 
try to establish a bond of under- 
standing. Often they seem to suc- 


ceed, but just as often they are met 
with a reaction they do not compre- 
hend. They are hard put to decide 
whether someone’s apparent indif- 
ference is Gallic sangfroid, bad 
manners, the result of some unin- 
tentional gaucheness on their part, 
an eccentricity, or merely the prod- 
uct of their imaginations. 

Although several of these relation- 
ships are pursued further in Paris, 
the Rhodes progress very slightly in 
their understanding. When they 
leave for America, they have learned 
simply that first impressions are 
often unreliable, that people are 
more complex than they appear, that 
relationships change and develop. 
The mysteries themselves are re- 
solved in an epilogue in which the 
author tells us what the Rhodes 


could not have known or only came 
to know in later years. 

There is much to recommend Max- 
well’s novel. He has caught with 
sympathetic understanding what it 






“Twain's Mississippi is a dream of 
possibilities —of freedom from the Cal- 
vinism and puritan will that came so 
early between the American and his 
natural sympathies. It is as if the geo- 
graphical vastness of America had lain 
waiting through the centuries for some 

dequate cor tion, for a sympathy 
commensurate with its variety, for a 
sensibility that 
would outlast the 
mere desire to 
dominate.”’ 
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feels like to be set loose for the 
first time in a foreign country, par- 
ticularly the incongruities that strike 
the American mind. In his portrayal 
of the Rhodes’ exultation upon ar- 
riving in Europe, their fears of com- 
mitting a faux pas, their guilty un- 
certainty about tipping and money 
matters, he has struck a resonant 
chord of truth. Like most Americans, 
Harold and Barbara Rhodes want 
desperately to be liked and accepted. 
Although they come as tourists, they 
wish to be something more. 

Unfortunately, they remain merely 
tourists, and this seems to me the 
chief shortcoming of the novel. The 
Rhodes are more real, for example, 
than many of James’ characters, but 
they are hardly memorable. Art de- 
mands more than fidelity to experi- 
ence; the experience itself must be 
carefully selected. Maxwell’s selec- 
tion is self-limiting. 

The Rhodes remain for the most 
part passive spectators. Denied that 
growth through action which is the 
truest and most vivid expression of 
character, their characters are curi- 
ously Given this 
emphasis, it is not surprising that 
Maxwell is overindulgent in his de- 
scriptions of the minutiae of French 
culture: food, wines, books, paint- 
ings, museums, architectural styles, 
bits of history—surely this is one of 
the most culturally allusive novels of 


inconsequential. 


recent years. 

The novelist who eschews overt 
action to focus on attitudes and emo- 
tions often relies on the suggestive 
power of words and rhythm to 
heighten and sustain his narrative. 
In The Chateau, Maxwell tends to 
hold too tight a rein. His style is 
sensitive, exact, but too restrained. 

At times, however—particularly to- 
ward the end of the novel and in 
the final chapter where he abandons 
his restricted point of view—Max- 
well rises to a luminous lyricism that 
almost redeems the dry passages that 
have gone before. The Chateau is a 
novel whose very real achievements 
make one wish its author had been 
more ambitious. 
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Unlabeled World 


The Edge of Freedom. 
By John B. Oakes. 
Harper’s. 129 pp. $3.50. 


For Too Lonc Americans have 
seen the world as divided between 
those who are “for” us and those 
who are “against” us; those who are 
“good” and those who are “bad.” 
So oversimplified a view is not only 
inaccurate, it is dangerous. The Ugly 
American became a best-seller be- 
cause it aroused guilt feelings about 
the inadequacies of our Foreign Serv- 
ice abroad. If The Edge of Freedom 
were ever to attain comparable popu- 
larity, which seems too much to hope 
for, it might arouse a similar and 
equally salutary guilt response from 
its readers by delineating the over- 
simplifications with which Americans 
indulge themselves. 

John Oakes, editorial page editor 
of the New York Times, is a shrewd 
and experienced first-hand observer 
of the world around him, As editor 
of the Times’ invaluable News of the 
Week in Review section until recent- 
ly, Oakes was responsible for its ad- 
mirable summary 
events, which combines a sense of 
roundness with balanced analysis. 
Both of these characteristics are 
present in this brief, pointed book. 

Oakes’ thesis is that the old 
dichotomy between democracies and 


of significant 


dictatorships fails to take into ac- 
count those countries which do not 
fall neatly into either category—in 
particular the new states of the post- 
war era. Some people will be misled 
by the fact that he treats not only 
the vigorous new West African states 
but also Poland, Yugoslavia and 
even the Soviet Union after Stalin. 
But it would be a violation of the 
author’s special objective to simply 
lump together all of the countries 
he discusses. 

What Oakes is attempting to do— 
and does well—is to show that there 
are nations within which freedom is 
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insecure but authoritarianism is chal. 
lenged or untriumphant. To label 
such states is premature. They are 
in transition, but beyond this, they 
are experimenting with a combina. 
tion of political forces which is both 
new and highly individual. 

Some of Oakes’ particular judg. 
ments are not very convincing. I do 
not think that Kenya’s permanent 
white minority will come under 
“completely black control,” certainly 
not soon, despite the African ma 
jority established this year. Though 
the Government’s restrictions on 
Jomo Kenyatta did not help matters 
much, I still believe that it will be 
possible to develop a Kenyan state 
in which persons of all races and 
colors can work together, if not in 
the comradely spirit so refreshing in 
Tanganyika, at least with mutual 
respect, 

Oakes designates Ghana 
Guinea as “supertribal” states. This 
label underestimates the degree to 
which Western-type political parties 
have become the major means where: 
by charismatic, or at least forceful, 
leaders override tribal barriers. The 
author’s distinction between coping 
with tribal separatism through “a 
strong leader” in Ghana and “a 
strong people” in Nigeria is also 
questionable. It smacks too much of 
the kind of political cliche which he 
himself is the first to criticize. 

Oakes unfortunately stresses the 
importance of the Comptoir Guinéen. 
This was once a powerful government 
agency which controlled trade in 
Guinea, but it has now been super- 
ceded as inefficient. Yet such a devel- 


Oakes’ thesis by 











and 


opment proves 


demonstrating that what these new 
countries are seeking are ways of 
combining their past heritage with 
techniques that permit efficiency and 
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growth, and that they are prepared 
to change when the techniques do 
not fulfill their purposes. 

] heartily endorse the author’s 
view that “positive neutralism” is 
not necessarily sympathetic to Com- 
munism, an opinion substantiated by 
the distinction he makes between 
Guinea (which is sympathetic) and 
Ghana (which is not). Above all, I 


support his view that it is the United 
States and not the Soviet Union 
which has a dynamic industrial so- 
ciety, and that both in political free- 
dom and economic welfare Ameri- 
cans have far more to offer the devel- 
oping countries than do the Russians. 

The greatest handicap that the 
U.S. faces in its external relations is 
its tendency to alternate between 


brash over-assurance and lack of con- 
fidence in what is of genuine value. 
We tend also to underestimate the 


degree to which relatively poor, 
underdeveloped countries are con- 
cerned with human dignity. In bring- 
ing greater flexibility to its readers, 
The Edge of Freedom makes a sig- 
contribution — to 


nificant current 


thinking. 





Ancient 


The Tree Witch. 
By Peter Viereck. 
Scribner’s. 126 pp. $3.50. 


Peter Viereck’s new verse-drama, 
The Tree Witch, is a new genera- 
tion’s protest against the values of 
a materialistic society. In a manner 
reminiscent of T. S. Eliot and other 
writers who seek contemporary mean- 
ings in classical myths, Viereck 
dramatizes richly and deeply his re- 
action to the conformism and stere- 
otypy of the age. 

Viereck’s modern version of the 
primitive trinity is the opposition 
among materialism, “religiosity” and 
hedonistic naturalism (represented in 
the play by a classical dryad). As 
We (the “will, male, steel” aspect 
of life) and They (the patterning, 
suppressing Momism of the age) 
work together to drive the dryad 
back to oblivion, deeper values grow 
apparent, and we find ourselves 
caught up in basic, eternal impul- 
sions. 

The opposition between They and 
the dryad is heightened when the 
dryad fuses with Aphrodite and the 
three They women are revealed as 
the Furies, In this opposition glitters 
the primal ambivalence man finds in 
woman, whom he sees as at once 
creator and destroyer (like the In- 
dian goddess Kali). 

In the “cornucopian lap” of the 
tree-witch, man _ finds life and 
nourishment. Woman, however, by 
continuing her control as the youth 
grows, “scolding him but to shield 
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him,” wins him to conform, lets him 


play with science and material things 
so long as he does not break the 
umbilical cord. The baby must al- 
ways be tended, never left to make 
his own decisions as a man. Woman, 
as Viereck puts it, is “infinite pillow- 
ing mercy—and quicksand.” 

Such basic movements are central 
in Viereck’s play, while it strews 
incidental satire alike on our “joy- 
less god” and our quest of “godless 
joy.” Contemporary concerns con- 
stantly break through, in diction, in 
twisting of earlier poetry, in direct 
charge: “The dance to Dachau starts 
from Wotan operas. . . . Make us 
nonconformists like everybody else. 
. .. Give us this day our daily tread- 
mill . . . to dish the fudge of endless 
uplift out.” 

Somewhat pedantically for one 
who rejects pedantry, Viereck foot- 
notes the origins of his classical al- 
lusions, though he does not (as T. S. 
Eliot did in his attack on the times) 
indicate his modern transmutations. 
Sometimes, as in the four pages of 
“blues,” the satire seems over- 
lengthy, but at its worst it is apposite 
and clever: “Let justice wobble slop- 
pily in monolith monopoly; /Forget 
about Thermopylae; let Hungary 
bleed properly;/Cringe happily, vox 
populi, and dream it saves your 
can...” 

Acting will perhaps give fuller 


differentiation to We and They, who 
seem at times confusingly allies or 
enemies. They warn against letting 
the dryad take on the role of the 
gods, but when the time comes They 
quickly permit her to do so. And 
at the end of their “creed” song of 
defiance They admit defeat. These 
waverings weaken the sense of 
urgency in the dramatic conflict. 

Though the moral conflict thus 
flags, the social implications are un- 
relenting. The place and predicament 
of the United States in the world to- 
day is neatly pinned down: “We 
didn’t intend to commit history. Why 
must we choose?” But poetry comes 
to the rescue, Many a line of beauty 
or wisdom—“Bloom is serene ex- 
plosion”; “A god is simply what is 
unconditioned”—arrests_ the battle 
with a moment’s triumph, and points 
toward the truly free day when, as 
Viereck declares: In the beginning 
was the word, but, through the warm 
spontaneities of leaf, lilt, love, “In 
the end all shall be song.” 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CUBA 


Until Theodore Draper’s articles (“Castro’s 
Cuba: A Revolution Betrayed?” NL, March 27; 
and “Cuba and U.S. Policy,” NL, June 5), the 
writing on the Cuban Revolution had been 
dominated by a small, passionately “involved” 
group of romantics representing the extremes 
of both Left and Right. Draper indeed has 
checked the lunatic fringe. However, even 
Draper’s analysis has not been satisfying at all 
times. I am particularly unconvinced by his 
conclusion that American foreign policy was 
not a factor in the process that carried Cuba 
into Communism. 

Draper’s argument seems to be this: Had 
Castro been seriously interested in American 
aid, it conceivably might have mattered that 
he was turned down. But since Castro was not 
interested, it could not have mattered. His 
argument, then, hinges on whether or not eco- 
nomic aid “mattered” to Castro. Draper’s posi- 
tion is that it did not. 

An examination of the revolution’s first four 
months makes that Castro not only 
wanted, but actively sought economic aid from 
the American government. On April 3, 1959, 
roughly two weeks before his trip to the United 
States, Castro told a national Cuban television 
audience he would “demand” 
Cuba’s former sugar quota and would seek 
financial aid from the United States or Canada. 
In addition, when Castro arrived in Washington 
he was accompanied by three financial experts 
who were to have talks at the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF). 

Castro wanted loans for perfectly logical rea- 
sons. At that time, Cuba’s economic position 
was desperate. The country’s dollar reserves 
had declined drastically. Unemployment was 
at 15 per cent and expected to increase. Sev- 
eral American economists estimated that by 
September of 1959 Cuba’s gold and dollar re- 
reach the vanishing point. In 


clear 
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short, Castro was in trouble. Economic aid 
mattered. 
Meanwhile, the State Department was torn 


by indecision on what to do about Castro. It 
generally agreed that 
loan requests would be considered within the 


was, however, Cuban 
framework of orthodox economics. According 
to the New York Times, one of the things that 
would be taken into would be 
the conduct of the Castro government toward 
foreign private enterprise in Cuba. Further, 
to become eligible for American aid, Cuba first 
would have had to agree to an IMF stabilization 
program. 

What could Cuba have expected from such 
a program? In Argentina, it must be admitted, 
the IMF's program has done 
nothing to remove the basic source of instability 
in that country, the semi-feudal land system. 


consideration 


stabilization 





This suggests the real failure of America’s 
Cuban policy. It never acknowledged that a 
social revolution was underway in Cuba; that 
Castro, for better or worse, was determined to 
make a complete break with the past. 

The State Department was divided, according 
to the Times, on whether to take the initiative 
and impress upon Castro the value of the 
stabilization program, or to let the Castro goy- 
ernment “go through the wringer” with the 
hope that in time it would see the need for 
American aid on American terms. The latter 
view, of course, prevailed. 

On April 26, 1959, the UPI reported that 
Vice President Nixon told Castro that his “best 
hope” of economic help was through private 
rather than government capital. What is im. 
portant is that at this time private investment 
for Cuba had become impossible. On April 3, 
a Times editorial said, “the [Cuban] economic 
situation is right now in a state of semi-paraly- 
sis. Measures taken by the Castro government, 
some mistakes, some deliberately conceived as 
measures of the social revolution, have fright- 
ened investors, halted expansion and generally 
created indecision and anxiety” (my emphasis). 
Palo Alto, Calif. ELiiot CARLSON 


Why must we continue, as a nation, our 
myth-making on the subject of Cuba? So far 
we have little or no reason to believe that the 
masses of Cuban people are /ess satisfied with 
their new Government than its most fanatic 
supporters abroad. Must we suppose that neat 
ideological divisions can be made by a class 
clearly benefitting from extensive reforms? 
Rather, aren’t the Cubans likely to see, even 
without help from Castro, the interests of the 
United States and American enterprise that 
motivate even the most analytic of our official 
discussions of the Cuban Revolution? 

I was in London at the time of America’s 
poor attempt at invasion. Disenchantment with 
the American Left was the result there. With- 
drawals from “pro-Americanism” com: 
parable to the withdrawals from the Commu- 
nist party following the suppression of the 
Hungarian Revolution. Also, there was appre 
hension on all sides that this might not be the 


were 


last military adventure of an increasingly con- 
fused and frightened America. I was uncertain 
as to how justified was the causticity of British 
opinion until I returned to America to find 
the lines so clearly drawn: a pro-Cuban Revo- 
lution stand is equated with Communism, or 
at least with good will toward Communism, 
while fervent anti-Castroism is associated with 
loyalty to the Monroe Doctrine. This equation 
parallels in simplicity the “better red than 
dead” motto now on the upswing in England, 
and, indeed, probably has done much to en- 
courage it. 


Crestwood, Ky. Morris MERCHANT 
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NEW GUINEA 


In his recent article, “Struggle for West New 
Guinea” (NL, June 26), Charles Meeking advo- 
cates that the Netherlands cede West New 
Guinea to Indonesia. But why will the handing 
over of West New Guinea insure, as Meeking 
boldly claims, that Indonesia will not turn 
Communist ? 

The position of the Netherlands in this com- 
plex situation needs to be better understood. 
When sovereignty over the Netherlands East 
Indies was transferred from Holland to Indo- 
nesia in 1949, it was complete and irrevocable 
in every respect except one—that of West New 
Guinea. It is useless now to speculate why 
West New Guinea was withheld. One reason 
certainly was that in Dutch eyes, the territory 
was culturally, linguistically and ethonographi- 
cally separate from the rest of the Indies em- 
pire. In any case, though claiming West New 
Guinea for itself, Indonesia has refused to take 
its shaky legal case to the International Court, 
and has preferred to seek support from the 
Afro-Asian countries, the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. 

In 1949 there was undoubtedly dismay among 
some Indonesians when West New Guinea was 
not included in the deed of transfer. But for 
the great mass of Indonesian people, it was a 
matter of indifference; no more than a relative 
handful knew where or what Irian Barat was. 
In the ensuing 12 years, West New Guinea, 
long an idée fixe of President Sukarno (whose 
personal dislike for the Dutch is notorious), 
proved to be a convenient means of diverting 
attention from internal economic and _ political 
problems, such as rationing, soaring prices, 
mismanagement, Communist subversion and a 
still active civil war. In a sense West New 
Guinea has become the tiger whose tail Sukarno 
dare not let go. 

This brings us to the question of New 
Guinea’s future. The motives of the Dutch in 
remaining have been mixed. They are not there 
for any conceivable economic exploitation, ' for 
there is nothing to exploit. The island’s oil 
resources, which 15 years ago looked prom- 
ising, are now running out. The Dutch are 
under religious pressures at home to maintain 
their missions on the island. They have been 
subjected to humiliation, abuse and expropria- 
tion in Indonesia and are determined that they 
will not be bullied into an ignominious exit. 
They insist on leaving the island at a time of 
their own choosing and in a manner becoming 
to their obligations as trustees of the island 
under the United Nations Charter. 

The Dutch hope to leave West New Guinea 
in 10 years, after having behind established 
the framework of an independent Papuan na- 
tion. They are now creating with extraordinary 
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haste and considerable skill an elite which will 
eventually take over government of the island. 
They are spending nearly $20 million yearly 
and plan to spend almost $38 million annually 
within a few years. 

The opening last April of the New Guinea 
Council—a representative body composed of a 
majority of indigenous representatives with 
wide powers—signaled the beginnings of self- 
government. The results of this experiment have 
not been heartening: New Guinea, east and 
west, is too poor, too mountainous and too 
primitive to become viable either politically or 
economically for decades to come. But the fact 
remains that self-government will be a reality 
in West New Guinea in a very few years. 

Australia’s sector of the island—East New 
Guinea—although richer and more developed, 
is politically behind West New Guinea. The 
Australian government until recently talked of 
self-determination within 25 years. But the 
combination of Afro-Asian pressures in the UN 
and the burgeoning internal political pressures 
will bring self-determination long before then. 
The educated Papuan from either side of the 
island is aware that New Guinea’s only chance 
as a politically viable country lies in union 
or federation of the two sides. If West New 
Guinea were ceded to an anti-Western, pro- 
Communist power, it would only be a matter 
of time before the security of East New Guinea 
would be threatened. 

This, basically, is why most Australians op- 
pose any transfer of West New Guinea to Indo- 
nesia. At the end of World War II the po- 
litical climate encouraged Australian support 
for the emerging Indonesian Republic. In 1945- 
46 the vast majority of Australians were pro- 
Indonesian and many were anti-Dutch. Today 
they continue to entertain friendly feelings for 
Indonesia, realizing that it is a rich, potentially 
powerful nation and their closest neighbor. 

But two factors weigh heavily against Aus- 
tralian recognition of Indonesia’s claims: first, 
the fear that the politically unstable and eco- 
nomically mismanaged country may go Com- 
munist, and thus subvert the entire island, 
making Australia’s position in East New Guinea 
untenable; second, the conviction that, just 
as Australia supported the right of the Indo- 
nesian people to choose its own political fu- 
ture, so too it should uphold the right of New 
Guineans to self-determination. While Aus- 
tralia and the Netherlands offer New Guineans 
this opportunity, Indonesia promises only the 
incorporation of an unconsulted people into 
the Indonesian Republic. 

This leads us back to Meeking’s naive belief 
that handing over West New Guinea can some- 
how guarantee that Indonesia will not turn 
Communist. It is true that the increasingly 
powerful and articulate Communist party in 
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Indonesia, like every other Indonesian political 
party, has exploited the West Irian issue. But 
the Indonesian Communist party will succeed 
or fail in its task of taking over Indonesia 
irrespective of West New Guinea, which for 
the Indonesian Communists is just another po- 
litical tactic. 

Nor is there as much Asian support for 
Indonesia’s claims as Meeking contends. True, 
within the UN and in Asian capitals there is 
a mechanical lip service paid to Indonesia’s 
cause. But no nearby Asian countries would 
welcome the extension of the Indonesian em- 
pire still further east into a politically back- 
ward country like New Guinea. The fact is 
that the recent Indonesian diplomatic offensive 
largely failed to get much more than lukewarm 
support among other Asian countries. 

The reaction of Malaya, a country closely 
allied to Indonesia by ties of blood and lan- 
guage, was one of alarm. Its Prime Minister, 
Tunku Rahman, went on a world visit, trying 
to mediate the dispute. He withdrew when 
President Sukarno stated publicly that he 
would consider no alternatives to transfer of 
sovereignty. But for the first time there was 
an open breach in what Indonesia has always 
claimed was undivided Asian support. 

The New Guinea issue is as vexed as Meeking 
claims and quite as dangerous as he warns. 
But it will not be solved by appeasement, by 
merely handing over a primitive people like 
so many cattle to a nation that—despite its 
great riches—has enough difficulty managing 
its own affairs, let alone undertaking the ad- 
ministration and development of half a_back- 
ward island. And surely we have had enough 
lessons in this century to teach us that giving 
in to more powerful and more populous neigh- 
bors merely because they are insistent is in 
itself not only a disaster but paves the way for 
greater disaster. 
Sydney, Australia Peter HAstTINGs 

Associate editor, 
“Sunday Telegraph” 


DOUBTS ABOUT U.S. 


I am inclined to support the letter of Nnea- 
maka Chukwura of Nigeria (“Dear Editor,” 
NL, May 1) and to add that the subsequent 
criticisms of Frederick E. Lowell (“Dear Edi- 
or,” NL, May 22) are untenable and vague. 
How can the United States claim to love Africa 
and Asia when it still discriminates according 
to color and denies man his dignity? With 
millions of dollars donated to Africa and Asia 
by the U.S., I still believe it does not really 
love us but that it is forced by circumstances 
to pretend it likes us. 

It is morally wrong of America to condemn 
Communism when in actual fact it has never 
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shown that its policies are in any way better 
than those of the Communist countries. The 
U.S. is interested in Africa and Asia because of 
the conflict in the world, for what it can get 
from these countries either now or in the future. 

The U.S. is morally indebted to Africa be- 
cause African manpower made America what 
it is today. Furthermore, money is nothing 
unless it is used as a medium of doing good for 
humanity. 

Please count me as one of those whom a 
whole library of history books cannot persuade 
that the U.S. is pursuing a progressive policy 
in international affairs. I believe more in ac- 
tion than in words. If the U.S. is a lover of 
mankind, let her openly and sincerely condemn 
apartheid in South Africa, use of African soil 
as a testing ground for atomic weapons, the 
Portuguese aggression in Angola and the color 
bar, etc. I still maintain that “man shall not 
be a wolf to man.” If the U.S. disappoints 
Africa and Asia, these continents will look for 
other friends of goodwill. 
Lagos, Nigeria NLEWEDIM ANUNOBI 

General Secretary, 
Federal Taxi Drivers’ Union 
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NEW YORK'S NEWEST 
SMASH MUSICAL! 
“A DELIGHT." —The New Yorker Magazine 
The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary present 
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irectes vy DORE SCHARY 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 
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WEEKLY LECTURE AND CONCERT SERIES—196! 


Tuesday LECTURES 


August 29 Ephraim London 
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Thursday CONCERTS 
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September 8 Lorin Hollander 
Piano 


September 14 Charles Libove 
Violin 
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For information and rates, write: 


Tamiment-in-the-Poconos Tamiment, Pennsylvania 
New York Office: 7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N.Y. AL-5-7333 
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